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foreword 

This  publication  summarizes  the  principal  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

The  purpose  of  the  forecasts  contained  in  this  report  is  to  assist  farmers  in  plan- 
ning their  production  and  marketing  programs  for  1937.  They  always  have  to 
make  forecasts.  No  matter  how  inadequate  the  information  available  to  them, 
farmers  must  take  the  future  into  account  in  planning  their  crop  and  livestock 
programs. 

The  Outlook  Report  is  an  attempt  to  help  them  make  better  forecasts  by  provid- 
ing them  with  more  and  better  information.  It  is  based  upon  careful  analyses  of 
available  facts  and  represents  the  best  judgment  of  the  specialists  of  the  Bureau  as 
well  as  that  of  State  extension  workers  who  meet  with  members  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  annual  National  Outlook  Conference. 

This  national  report  does  not  include  some  details  that  many  farmers  want. 
They  are  urged  to  obtain  copies  of  their  own  State  reports,  if  available,  and  to 
attend  the  outlook  meetings  conducted  in  their  localities  by  extension  workers  who 
in  many  States  have  prepared  reports  dealing  specifically  with  local  and  regional 
prospects.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  State  agricultural  statis- 
ticians of  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 

In  using  this  report  farmers  should  remember  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  change 
some  of  these  conclusions  in  the  light  of  later  developments.  Economic  conditions 
are  always  changing  and  any  statement  concerning  them  is  subject  to  change. 

A.  G.  BLACK, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Summary. 


The  outlook  is  for  further  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of 
American  agriculture  in  1937. 

Domestic  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  improve,  and 
the  foreign-demand  situation  also  appears  brighter.  Industrial  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  continue  to  advance  in  this  country.  The 
national  income  will  probably  be  about  10  percent  greater  in  1937 
than  it  has  been  in  1936.  No  great  expansion  in  the  foreign  market 
for  agricultural  products  is  in  prospect,  but  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  of  the  United  States  and  various  moves  toward  relaxa- 
tion of  trade  barriers  abroad  make  the  foreign  picture  a  little  brighter 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 

In  general,  farm  prices  are  expected  to  stay  at  high  levels  in  1937, 
although  some  decline  is  probable  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  if  crop 
production  is  more  nearly  average  than  it  was  in  1936. 

Credit  for  farmers  will  be  plentiful  and  rates  will  be  low  in  1937- 
Taxes  may  move  up  slightly,  and  costs  of  labor,  building  materials, 
machinery,  and  fertilizer  will  probably  be  a  little  higher. 

Even  though  farm  costs  may  be  a  little  higher  in  1937  it  is  believed 
that  more  money  will  be  available  for  farm  family  living  in  1937  than 
in  1936. 

The  cotton  crop  increased  in  1936  over  1935,  but  production  is  still 
small  compared  with  predepression  years.  It  is  not  known  what  effect 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  will  have  on  acreage,  but  under 
normal  conditions  some  increase  in  acreage  would  probably  take  place 
in  1937. 

A  large  increase  in  wheat  production  and  declining  prices  are  in 
prospect  for  1937,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole,  if  growing  conditions  are  average. 

Prospects  are  for  further  improvement  in  the  tobacco  situation  in 
1937  mainly  because  of  stronger  demand  for  cigarette  types. 

Income  to  fruit  growers  is  expected  to  be  larger  in  1937  than  in  1936 
mainly  because  of  increased  demand  from  consumers. 

Increased  production  of  truck  crops  is  expected  in  1937;  but  prices 
will  probably  hold  at  about  1936  levels  because  of  stronger  demand. 

Some  increase  in  sweetpotato  production  is  likely,  but  stronger 
demand  may  hold  prices  near  1936  levels. 

An  increase  in  potato  production  in  1937  is  in  prospect.  Prices  will 
probably  be  high  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  because  of  a  short 
1936  crop. 

in 


IV  SUMMARY 

Unusually  large  stocks  of  rice  are  on  hand  and  the  price  outlook  is 
unfavorable. 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  at  present  are  short,  but  the  Argentine 
crop,  which  will  begin  to  be  harvested  in  December,  is  expected  to  be 
large. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  seed  supplies  are  very  short.  Prices  will  be  high 
next  spring. 

Favorable  returns  to  growers  in  1936  will  probably  result  in  an 
increase  in  peanut  acreage  in  1937. 

Production  of  dry  beans  was  small  in  1936.  An  increase  in  acreage 
is  expected  in  1937. 

A  further  increase  in  demand  for  tree  nuts  is  in  prospect  for  1937. 

Feed-grain  supplies  are  short  and  prices  are  high.  Prices  will 
probably  continue  high  until  new-crop  prospects  are  known.  An 
increased  acreage  of  feed  grains  is  likely  in  1937.  Hay  supplies  are 
about  average.  Pasture  conditions  are  far  below  average.  Com- 
mercial-feedstuff supplies  are  larger  than  in  1935. 

,A  10-  to  15-percent  increase  in  hog  slaughter  is  expected  in  the 
marketing  year  October  1936-September  1937,  with  most  of  this 
increase  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Hog  prices  will  be  high  all 
through  1937.     Production  will  be  short  for  several  years. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  be  smaller  in  1937  than  in  1936 
when  it  was  unusually  large.  The  decrease  will  be  particularly  in 
grain-fed  cattle.  Cattle  prices  will  be  higher  in  1937  than  in  1936  and 
the  outlook  for  several  years  is  good. 

Fed  lambs  will  be  about  as.  plentiful  as  in  1936  with  some  increase 
possible.  Little  change  in  sheep  numbers  is  expected.  Price  outlook 
is  favorable  for  several  years. 

Supplies  of  wool  are  short  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Con- 
sumption is  large. 

Mohair  situation   shows  improvement. 

Milk  production  will  be  less  in  the  coming  winter  than  it  was  a  year 
earlier.  Butter  prices  will  rise  to  highest  level  in  7  or  8  years.  De- 
mand is  strong,  long-time  outlook  is  favorable. 

Egg  prices  in  early  1937  will  be  higher;  chicken  prices  lower  than 
in  early  1936.  Last  half  of  year  may  bring  lower  egg  prices  and 
higher  chicken  prices  than  in  1936. 

Turkey  marketings  this  winter  are  expected  to  be  largest  in  many 
years.     Prices  may  be  higher  in  fall  of  1937. 

Horse  and  mule  numbers  continue  their  Ions:  decline. 


The  Farm  Outlook  for  1937 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


The  General  Outlook. 

American  farmers  face  in  1937  a  year  which  will  be  similar  in  many 
respects  to  1935.  In  the  crop  season  of  1934  a  serious  drought  cut 
yields  throughout  most  of  the  central  and  western  States.  This 
year — 1936 — has  brought  another  hot,  dry  crop  season  and  again  pro- 
duction of  many  basic  crops  has  been  curtailed  sharply. 

Thus,  in  planning  their  programs  for  1937,  farmers  have  the  ex- 
perience of  2  years  ago  to  go  on,  just  as  in  1936  they  had  the  experi- 
ence of  1934  to  refer  to.  Although  the  situation  is  considerably 
different  in  some  commodities,  many  of  the  lessons  learned  in  1935 
will  be  helpful  in  1937. 

Farm  income  increased  in  1936  over  1935  and  a  further  increase  is 
in  prospect  in  1937,  as  a  result  of  a  continued  rise  in  consumer  income. 
Increases  will  not  be  equal  throughout  the  country,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions declines  are  likely.  This  is  because  some  areas  will  suffer  more 
from  the  1936  drought  than  others. 

Demand  For  Farm  Products 

As  agriculture  looks  into  1937  one  of  its  principal  considerations 
must  be  the  probable  demand  for  farm  products.  The  ability  and 
willingness  of  consumers  to  spend  money  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
determine,  to  a  large  extent,  what  farmers  receive  for  those  products. 

But  the  demand  for  farm  products  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  what 
domestic  consumers  will  buy.  A  large  proportion  of  our  total  farm 
output  goes  into  foreign  markets.  So  an  analysis  of  prospective 
demand  for  agricultural  products  should  include  the  outlook  for  our 
foreign  outlets. 

Let's  look,  first,  at  the  domestic  consumer. 

DOMESTIC  DEMAND 

Statistical  studies  have  shown  that  domestic  demand  for  farm 
products  is  determined  largely  by  incomes  of  consumers  and  indus- 
trial activity.  General  observation  of  farmers  and  others  has  been 
that  when  city  people  have  more  to  spend,  farm  prices  rise.  In  other 
words,  farm  and  factory  are  very  closely  related.  Higher  income  of 
the  one  helps  the  income  of  the  other. 

In  the  long  run  consumers'  incomes  are  equal  to  the  national  income 
produced— the  total  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
country.  This  total  value  is  determined  not  only  by  the  volume  of 
output  but  by  the  prices  received  for  these  goods  and  services. 

Total  incomes  of  consumers  in  any  one  year,  however,  may  be  con- 
siderably different  from  the  national  income  produced  in  that  year. 
Individuals,  corporations,  or  the  Government  may  actually  pay  out 
more  money  in  any  one  year  than  they  receive.     So  changes  in  sav- 
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FARM  INCOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS'  INCOME 
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Figure  1. — During  the  last  14  years  changes  in  income  received  by  industrial  workers 
have  been  accompanied  by  similar  changes  in  farm  income.  A  rise  in  industrial 
workers'  and  farm  income  is  expected  in  1937.  Benefit  payments  were  not  included 
in  this  farm-income  index. 

ings  and  changes  in  the  net  indebtedness  of  individuals,  business  firms, 
and  the  Government  are  also  important  in  determining  purchasing 
power. 

The  total  of  consumers'  incomes  in  this  country  in  1929  was  nearly 
79  billion  dollars.  In  1933  it  had  dropped  to  45  billions,  the  low  year 
of  the  depression.  Since  then  it  has  increased,  and  is  expected  to  be 
about  60  billions  for  1936.     What  can  we  look  for  in  1937? 

Industrial  Production  to  Advance. 

Industrial  activity  in  general  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
in  1937.  The  increase  will  be  mostly  in  the  so-called  durable-goods 
industries.  These  are  the  industries  which  produce  long-wearing 
products,  such  as  buildings,  building  materials,  steel,  automobiles, 
locomotives,  and  tractors.  During  the  depression,  durable-goods 
producers  curtailed  their  output  much  more  than  did  producers  of 
nondurable  goods,  such  as  manufactured  food  products,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  gasoline.  People  could  do  without  many  of  the  durable 
goods  during  the  depression  because  these  products  last  such  a  long- 
time. But  they  could  not  defer  their  purchases  of  most  nondurable 
goods,  so  production  held  up. 

Automobile  production  has  picked  up  remarkably  since  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  especially  during  1936.  Steel  and  machine  tools — 
other  important  durable  goods — have  also  shown  marked  recoveries. 
Some  additional  increase  in  the  output  of  these  products  is  expected 
in  1937. 

Building  construction  and  the  manufacture  of  railroad  equipment, 
two  of  the  most  depressed  of  the  durable-goods  industries  in  recent 
years,  are  expected  to  advance  in  1937.  Production  of  equipment  for 
the  electric-power  and  manufacturing  industries  also  should  expand. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
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Figure  3. — The  lines  on  the  above  chart  show  how  industrial  production  has  varied  in  several 
important  countries  during  the  last  10  years.  A  continuation  of  the  rise  in  activity 
since  1932  is  looked  for  in  1937. 

Prices  to  Move  Up. 

The  expansion  in  business  during  the  next  year  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  rise  in  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices.  Some 
products  will  move  up  faster  than  others,  of  course,  and  some  will 
probably  decline,  but  the  general  movement  is  likely  to  be  slightly 
upward. 

Domestic  Demand  for  Farm  Products  to  Rise. 

Summarizing  the  industrial  situation,  consumers'  incomes  will 
probably  be  about  10  percent  higher  in  1937  than  in  1936.  This 
means  that  demand  for  farm  products  will  be  stronger  next  year 
than  it  has  been  this  year. 

FOREIGN  DEMAND 

Industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries  has  improved  steadily 
since  1932,  and  this  improvement  is  continuing  during  1936  in  the 
more  important  countries  which  import  farm  products  from  the 
United  States.  The  outlook  for  1937  is  for  continued  improvement 
in  foreign  industrial  activity. 

Import  Restrictions. 

The  rise  in  industrial  activity  which  has  taken  place  abroad  since 
1932  has  not  been  fully  reflected  in  increased  demand  for  American 
farm  products.  Import  restrictions  of  various  kinds  have  been  a 
factor  in  keeping  our  exports  of  farm  products  at  a  low  level. 

Prospects  are  for  continued  severe  restrictions  in  1937,  although 
there  have  been  some  encouraging  recent  developments  which  point 
toward  eventual  reduction  in  trade  barriers.  The  devaluation  of 
currencies  by  the  old  gold  bloc  was  accompanied  by  reductions  in 
tariffs   and   removals   of   some   quotas   in   France   and   Italy.     The 
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Figure  4. — During  the  depression  prices  farmers  received  declined  much  faster  and  farther 
than  prices  farmers  pay.  In  the  last  3  years  farm  prices  have  risen  faster  than  prices 
paid  by  farmers.  Farm  prices  will  continue  to  rise  in  early  19377  but  may  decline  after 
that  if  crop  yields  are  average. 

tentative  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  the  pound,  and  the  franc  with 
relation  to  one  another  should  be  a  stimulus  to  foreign  trade. 

Trade  Agreements  Help. 

The  trade  agreements  instituted  by  the  United  States,  though  most 
of  them  have  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  evaluate  completely 
their  results,  are  an  important  influence  toward  relaxation  of  inter- 
national trade  restrictions.  This  program  has  operated  thus  far,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  reducing  those  trade  barriers  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  14  completed  agreements,  but  as  a  check  upon  the  general 
world  movement  toward  higher  tariffs,  more  quotas,  and  so  forth. 

Since  agreements  have  not  yet  been  negotiated  with  the  larger 
industrial  countries  of  Europe  which  are  our  most  important  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products,  prospects  for  agricultural  exports 
may  be  expected  to  improve  even  more  from  future  agreements  than 
from  those  already  concluded. 


rarm  rrices 

Since  early  1933,  when  all  prices  started  upward  from  the  low  point 
reached  during  the  depression,  prices  of  farm  products  have  risen 
much  more  than  the  general  price  level.  From  the  low  of  55  in 
March  1933,  the  index  of  prices  (1910-14=100)  received  by  farmers 
rose  to  124  in  September  1936.  The  index  of  all  commodity  prices 
(1910-14=100)  rose  from  88  to  119  during  this  same  period  and 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production 
rose  from  100  to  127. 

Buying  power  of  farm  products,  as  indicated  by  the  ratio  between 
prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  stands  at  about  98  percent 

108755°— 36 2 
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of  the  1910-14  level  in  the  latter  part  of  1936.  At  the  low  point  in 
early  1933  a  given  quantity  of  farm  products  would  buy  only  half  as 
much  as  it  would  in  pre-war  days. 

The  greater  increase  in  prices  farmers  receive  than  in  other  prices 
has  been  partly  a  result  of  the  usual  factors  that  cause  all  raw-material 
prices  to  drop  faster  in  depression  periods  and  rise  faster  in  recovery 
periods  than  prices  of  finished  goods.  It  has  also  been  partly  caused 
by  drought  conditions  and  by  Government  programs  to  reduce 
supplies,  and  it  has  been  partly  an  effect  of  the  devaluation  of  our 
currency  on  products  entering  foreign  trade. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  agricultural  prices 
relative  to  nonagricultural  prices,  which  usually  occurs  in  recovery 
periods,  has  already  taken  place.  Farm  prices  will  follow  more  closely 
changes  in  the  general  price  level  in  the  next  few  years.  Year-to-year 
changes,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  farm 
products. 

The  general  level  of  farm  prices  is  expected  to  be  maintained  at 
least  at  present  levels  during  the  first  half  of  1937,  as  supplies  of  farm 
products  will  be  low.  But  during  the  last  half  of  1937,  if  crop  produc- 
tion is  about  average,  some  decline  is  likely  to  occur. 


arm 


Costs 


The  average  price  of  commodities  and  services  used  in  agricultural 
production  will  average  a  little  higher  in  1937  than  in  1936  because  of 
a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  the  general  price  level.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  farm  costs  are  much  less  flexible  than  prices  of  farm 
products.  During  the  last  3  years  farm  prices  and  gross  incomes  rose 
much  faster  than  farm  production  costs,  resulting  in  sharp  gains  in 
net  farm  incomes. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  all  farm-production  costs  because  they 
vary  so  widely  among  different  farms.  But  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
trends  in  some  of  the  costs  which  are  applicable  to  most  farmers. 

FARM  CREDIT 

Continuation  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  credit  for  sound  farm  loans 
at  low  rates  of  interest  is  expected  in  1937. 

Bank  Reserves  Large. 

Country  banks  are  in  a  position  to  meet  prospective  demand  for 
short-term  loans  during  1937.  Farmers'  deposits  at  banks  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  and 'are  expected  to  continue  to  rise  in  1937.  Though 
the  volume  of  new  loans  made  by  banks  increased  during  1936,  the 
total  outstanding  loans  to  farmers  decreased.  This  was  caused  by  the 
liquidation  of  old  loans,  which  more  than  offset  the  new  loans  made 
by  banks.  A  large  part  of  this  liquidation  of  bank  loans  was  made 
possible  by  refinancing  through  Federal  agencies.  Country  banks 
have  ample  reserves  to  permit  a  much  larger  volume  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments than  they  now  hold. 

Short-term  credit  extended  by  agencies  operating  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  declined  from  $330,000,000  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1935  to  $250,000,000  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936.  This  decline 
is  accounted  for  by  further  progress  in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
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regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  by  a  transfer  of  the 
emergency  and  rehabilitation  loaning  function  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  The  volume  of  loans  made  by  farmers'  production 
credit  associations  continued  to  increase  in  1936. 

Mortgage  Credit  Rates  Low. 

Interest  rates  on  long-term  loans  are  now  the  lowest  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  for  new  loans  from  the  Federal 
land  banks  is  4  percent,  and  the  rates  of  most  other  lending  agencies 
have  shown  sharp  reductions. 

The  unusually  low  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  make  it  desirable 
for  farmers  who  have  short-term  or  high  interest-rate  mortgages  to  re- 
finance such  loans  on  a  long-time  basis. 

Some  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  mortgage  credit  for  financing 
transfers  and  sales  of  farm  real  estate  may  be  expected  during  the 
coming  year.  There  have  been  large  increases  in  the  proportions  of 
Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  used  for  these 
purposes  in  the  last  2  years. 

Agencies  other  than  those  Federally  sponsored  are  again  becoming 
interested  in  farm  mortgages.  Commercial  banks,  after  several  years 
of  declining  farm  mortgage  loans,  showed  the  first  increase  for  such 
loans  in  the  first  half  of  1936.  Reports  taken  from  county  records 
show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  last  2  years  in  farm  mortgages 
recorded  by  insurance  companies,  and  individual  and  other  private 
lenders,  although  the  total  volume  of  new  loans  by  these  institutions 
is  still  at  a  low  level. 

Land  Values  Continue  to  Rise. 

Farm  real  estate  values  have  risen  about  4  percent  each  year  for  the 
last  3  years.  The  number  of  voluntary  sales  of  farms  increased  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  in  the  year  ended  March  15,  1936. 

The  upward  trend  in  farm  income,  combined  with  low  interest  rates 
and  reduced  farm  foreclosures,  encourage  a  continued  rise  in  farm 
land  values  and  in  the  number  of  transfers.  The  effect  of  these 
factors  is  offset  in  part,  however,  by  the  large  number  of  farms  held  for 
sale  by  creditor  agencies.  Such  agencies  are  the  largest  group  of 
sellers  at  present. 

TAXES 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  real  estate  taxes  appears  probable  in  1937. 
Taxes  rose  between  2  and  4  percent  in  1935  over  1934.  A  similar 
increase  is  estimated  for  1936  over  1935. 

Taxes  declined  36  percent  from  1929  to  1934  but  are  still  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  1913  level. 

FARM  LABOR 

Farm  wage  rates  will  probably  continue  to  rise  in  1937,  as  they  have 
during  the  last  3  years,  as  a  result  of  increased  non agricultural  demand 
for  labor.  A  more  normal  growing  season  in  1937  would  also  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  labor. 

Crop  reporters  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  exceeded  the  supply  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  except  the  West  North  Central  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
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on  October  1,  1936.     This  is  in  contrast  to  a  year  earlier  when  supply 
was  reported  greater  than  demand  in  all  sections. 

Wage  rates  in  1936  have  been  well  over  those  of  1935  and  slightly 
above  pre-war  rates.  Industrial  wage  rates  are  nearly  double  pre-war 
rates.  This  differential  will  continue  to  attract  labor  from  farms 
whenever  employment  opportunity  is  offered. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

The  expected  increase  in  building  activity  during  the  coming  year 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
building  materials. 

Building-material  prices  at  farm  buying  points  in  1936  were  about 
the  same  as  in  1935.  During  the  last  few  months  wholesale  prices  of 
building  materials  have  risen  slightly.  As  changes  in  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  usually  precede  changes  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers  by  several  months,  these  increases  will  probably  not  be 
reflected  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  until  the  first  part  of  1937.  But 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  indication  of  a  substantial  upward  change  in  prices. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Farm-machinery  prices  are  expected  to  remain  about  at  1936  levels 
in  1937.  Any  change  will  be  upward,  because  of  the  rise  in  prices  of 
labor,  materials,  and  other  costs.  Manufacturers'  sales  of  farm 
machinery  during  1936  will  exceed  those  of  any  other  year  since  1930. 
Sales  of  general-purpose  tractors  and  of  machinery  for  use  with  them 
may  be  larger  than  in  1930.  Production  and  sales  of  farm  machinery 
during  1937  will  probably  exceed  those  in  1936  and  equal  the  1925-29 
average,  especially  if  crop  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal. 

FERTILIZER 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commercial  fertilizer  will  probably  aver- 
age a  little  higher  in  1937  than  in  1936  because  of  higher  prices  for 
materials  used  in  making  fertilizer. 

The  1936  drought  was  most  serious  in  areas  where  little  commercial 
fertilizer  is  used.  In  the  areas  where  fertilizers  are  used  extensively 
crops  were  fairly  good  and  prices  the  highest  in  several  years.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  use  of  fertilizers  next  year. 

Farm  Family  Living 

Farm  families  will  have  more  money  to  distribute  among  items  of 
family  living  in  1937,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  farm  equipment,  farm 
buildings,  and  livestock  for  replenishing  herds  will  doubtless  claim  a 
large  share  of  the  expected  increase  in  income. 

Gross  cash  income  to  farmers  in  1936  is  estimated  to  be  about  10 
percent  greater  than  in  1935.  A  further  increase  is  anticipated  in 
1937. 

The  advance  in  income  in  1936  varies  considerably  for  different 
areas.  The  West  North  Central  States,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  have 
enjoyed  a  21 -percent  gain  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1935.     The  South  Central  States,  on  the  other 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROSS  INCOME  FROM  FARM  PRODUCTION 
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Figure  5. — When  farm  income  dropped  off  sharply  in  the  early  1930's  production  expense5 
declined  but  little.  As  a  result  much  less  money  was  available  for  farm  family  living- 
An  increase  in  cash  available  for  living  expenses  is  in  prospect  for  1937. 

hand,  have  felt  a  2-percent  decline.  All  other  areas  have  had  in- 
creases in  income  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  over  the  first  8  months 
of  1935,  ranging  from  10  to  17  percent. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  the  1936  drought  probably  will  be  felt  in  1937 
and  will  be  mostly  regional. 

Besides  income  received  from  sale  of  crops  and  livestock,  many 
farmers  have  supplementary  sources  of  income  from  work  off  the 
farm,  from  tourist  trade,  from  investments,  and  from  the  sale  of 
handicraft  articles  and  prepared  food.  During  the  last  half  of  1936 
many  farm  families,  particularly  in  the  drought-stricken  areas,  have 
received  substantial  amounts  from  the  Government — either  as  pay- 
ment for  work  on  roads,  dams,  or  similar  projects,  or  as  relief  payments. 
In  some  drought-stricken  counties  farmers  are  dependent  largely  upon 
W.  P.  A.  wages  or  subsistence  grants.  Several  States  are  carrying 
heavy  rural-relief  loads. 

Although  farm  costs  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  next  year 
than  they  have  been  during  1936,  they  probably  will  not  advance  as 
much  as  gross  cash  income.  So  net  cash  available  for  family  living 
will  probably  exceed  that  available  in  1936.  Increased  cash  available 
for  family  living  will  be  offset  in  part  by  higher  prices  of  food  and  of 
some  other  commodities. 

During  the  depression  farm  families  cut  down  on  their  expenditures 
for  household  furnishings,  home  repairs,  medical  care,  clothing,  and 
even  food.  It  seems  probable  that  increased  cash  in  1937  will  go 
into  many  of  these  items.  In  areas  where  electric  lines  are  being 
extended  and  the  cost  of  electricity  is  being  reduced,  some  of  the 
increase  may  go  for  wiring,  electric  service,  and  electric  appliances. 
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The  Commodity  Outlook, 


The  United  States  is  a  big  country.  It  produces  lots  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  We  have  discussed  in  general  terms  what  the 
farmer  can  expect  during  1937  with  reference  to  the  demand  for  these 
products,  the  general  level  of  farm  prices,  some  of  the  production 
costs  involved,  and  we  have  summarized  with  a  broad  outlook  into 
the  next  year  for  farm  family  living — the  ultimate  objective  of  farm 
production.  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  prospects  for  the  individual 
commodities. 

To  simplify  this  process  of  analysis,  the  commodities  have  been 
grouped  into  three  classifications:  Cash  crops,  feed  crops,  and  live- 
stock and  livestock  products. 

Cash   Crops 

COTTON 

World  supplies  of  cotton  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1936,  are 
larger  than  in  either  1934-35  or  1935-36  and  are  nearly  18  percent 
above  the  average  for  the  10  marketing  years  which  ended  in  1932-33, 
according  to  early  November  indications. 

The  increase  in  world  supplies  is  mostly  a  result  of  marked  expan- 
sion in  production  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Brazil, 
and  China.  In  spite  of  a  17-percent  increase  in  American  production 
this  year,  world  supplies  of  American  cotton  in  1936-37  are  the  lowest 
in  6  years  and  about  5  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  World 
supplies  of  foreign  cotton  in  1936-37  are  expected  to  be  nearly  half 
again  as  large  as  the  10-year  average.  Foreign  production  this  season 
will  probably  be  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  average. 

Cotton  Consumption  Up. 

World  mill  consumption  of  cotton,  as  estimated  from  reports  of  the 
International  Federation,  reached  a  new  high  level  of  about  27  million 
bales  last  season.  This  was  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  the  previous 
season  and  was  14  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Most  of  the 
increase  in  consumption  over  1934-35  was  in  American  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  increase,  however,  mill 
consumption  of  American  cotton  was  still  6  percent  below  the  10-year 
average.  World  consumption  of  foreign  cotton,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  40  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  average. 

World  business  conditions  are  expected  to  continue  to  improve  in 
1937,  and  this  should  result  in  some  increase  in  consumption  of  cotton. 
Most  of  this  increase  will  probably  be  in  foreign  cotton,  because  of  the 
comparatively  small  supplies  of  American  and  large  supplies  of  foreign 
cotton.  It  is  expected  that  world  consumption  of  American  cotton 
this  year  (1936-37)  will  be  about  equal  to  1936  production.  Carry- 
over stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  will  be  about  the  same 
as  those  a  year  earlier. 

The  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year — 
even  assuming  some  increase  in  consumption — probably  will  be  some- 
what larger  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Acreage  Increase  in  1937? 

The  present  higher  level  of  prices,  abundant  labor  supplies,  plenty 
of  available  land,  and  ample  credit  are  all  conducive  to  a  substantial 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION:    UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

UNITED   STATES 


1931-35 


1926-30 


1931-35 


12.7   MILLION  BALES 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES   (INCLUDING   CHINA) 


13.0  MILLION  BALES 


1__J  =   /  million  bales 

Figure  7. — Cotton  production  in  the  United  States  from  1931  to  1935  averaged  much 
lower  than  in  1926  to  1930.  Production  in  foreign  countries  increased  greatly  between 
those  two  periods. 

increase  in  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1937.  It  is  not  known,  of 
course,  what  effect  the  agricultural  conservation  program  will  have  on 
acreage,  since  this  program  has  not  yet  (early  November)  been 
announced. 

A  substantial  increase  in  cotton  production  in  1937  would  result 
in  some  reduction  in  cotton  prices,  unless  demand  conditions  or  a 
rise  in  the  general  price  level  should  offset  it.  Such  a  reduction  in 
prices,  however,  would  not  necessarily  mean  lower  incomes  for  cotton 
producers,  as  there  would  be  a  larger  supply  of  cotton  to  sell.  A  decline 
in  domestic  cotton  prices  compared  with  foreign  prices  would  tend  to 
increase  our  exports  of  cotton. 

The  final  test  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  cotton  production  is, 
of  course,  not  alone  a  matter  either  of  regaining  foreign  markets  or  of 
attaining  high  prices.  The  ultimate  test  is  in  the  effect  on  incomes  of 
cotton  producers  over  a  long  period.  A  high  price  now  at  the  expense 
of  losing  foreign  outlets  may  in  the  long  run  be  undesirable  just  as 
large  exports  at  the  expense  of  current  prices  and  incomes  may  be 
undesirable. 

Cotton  Prices  Rise. 

Cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  averaged  12  percent  lower  in 
1935-36  than  in  the  previous  season  and  nearly  one-third  lower  than 
the  10-year  average.  Since  prospective  supplies  of  American  cotton 
are  considerably  smaller  this  season  than  they  were  a  year  earlier 
and  since  general  demand  conditions  are  better,  domestic  prices  in 
August,  September,  and  October  were  about  1  cent  above  prices  for 
those  months  in  1935. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  summer  and  the  early  fall  the  Liverpool 
price  of  American  cotton  increased  relative  to  some  of  the  important 
foreign  cottons,  particularly  Indian  and  Egyptian.     With  American 
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UNITED  STATES  COTTON  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 
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Figure  8. — The  diagram  shows  how  our  exports  of  cotton  have  fluctuated  from  year  to 

year  since  1925-26. 

supplies  smaller  than  last  year  and  Indian  and  Egyptian  larger,  the 
price  ratio  of  these  foreign  cottons  to  American  will  probably  continue 
lower  than  last  season  during  most  of  this  marketing  year. 

With  prices  higher  than  last  year  and  a  crop  nearly  2  million  bales 
larger  than  in  1935,  cash  income  from  cotton  will  probably  be 
considerably  above  last  year's  total  and  the  largest  in  7  years. 

Small  Cottonseed  Supply. 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States  available  for  con- 
sumption between  now  and  next  harvest  will  be  much  larger  than  in 
the  previous  season  but  about  16  percent  less  than  average  for  the  5 
years  ended  in  1932.  The  supply  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  in  post- 
war years.  Supplies  of  commodities  most  directly  competitive  with 
cottonseed  products  will  also  be  small  this  year.  This  supply  situa- 
tion, especially  if  accompanied  by  a  further  increase  in  demand,  indi- 
cates a  level  of  cottonseed  prices  higher  than  the  high  prices  of  last 
season. 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  oil,  principal  product  of  cottonseed,  is 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  season  but  nearly  14  percent  below 
the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  in  1932.  Production  of  cottonseed 
oil  this  season  will  probably  be  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous 
season,  but  this  prospective  increase  has  been  nearly  offset  by  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  stocks  during  last  season. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  used  mainly  in  the  production  of  compounds  and 
vegetable  shortenings.  Its  chief  competitors  are  lard,  vegetable  oils, 
edible  tallows,  and  fish  oils.  The  commercial  supply  of  lard  in  the 
12  months  ending  next  July  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the 
extremely  small  supply  of  the  previous  season  but  will  still  be  far 
below  average  for  pre-drought  years.  Total  stocks  of  the  principal 
vegetable  oils  which  compete  most  directly  with  cottonseed  oil 
(peanut,  coconut,  corn,  and  soybean)  were  about  10  percent  larger 
on  July  31,  1936,  than  on  that  date  a  year  earlier  and  were  well  above 
average.  It  seems  probable  that,  with  high  prices  for  cottonseed  oil 
and  lard,  factory  production  and  imports  of  these  vegetable  oils  will 
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increase.  With  large  stocks  on  hand  and  an  increased  production? 
the  total  supply  will  be  as  large  as  last  year's  or  larger. 

Supplies  of  cottonseed  cake,  meal,  and  hulls  will  be  somewhat 
larger  than  last  season's  supply  but  9  percent  smaller  than  the  average 
for  the  5  years  1928  to  1932.  The  comparatively  small  supply  of 
cottonseed  cake,  meal,  and  hulls,  and  the  marked  shortage  of  com- 
peting feeds  indicate  a  high  level  of  prices  for  these  products  through- 
out most  of  the  coming  season. 

The  supply  of  linters  in  the  coming  marketing  season  will  be  larger 
than  in  the  previous  season  and  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  5 
years  1928  to  1932.  That  production  of  linters  did  not  decrease  in 
the  last  few  years  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  lint-cotton  produc- 
tion is  largely  explained  by  a  closer  delinting  of  the  seed.  The  average 
price  of  linters  at  western  mill  points  in  August  and  September  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  those  months  a  year  earlier. 

WHEAT 

Total  United  States  wheat  supplies  available  for  use  from  now 
until  the  next  crop  is  harvested  are  large  enough  for  usual  domestic 
requirements.  The  quantity  of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheats, 
however,  is  short.  Seedings  of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  were  large 
in  1936,  but  the  crops  were  small  because  of  severe  drought,  particu- 
larly in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  domestic  hard  winter  wheat  crop  was  materially  larger  than 
in  1935.  This  class  and  white  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
of  good  quality.  It  is  expected  that  mills  ordinarily  using  spring 
wheat  will  use  a  larger  proportion  of  hard  winter  and  white  wheat 
than  they  did  last  year.  Soft  red  winter  wheat  will  probably  also  be 
more  widely  used  in  bread  flour  than  is  customary.  But  imports  of 
hard  red  spring  wheat  will  nevertheless  be  necessary. 

Substitution  of  other  kinds  of  wheat  for  durum  is  unsatisfactory, 
so  imports  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  practically  all  the  short- 
age of  this  class.  It  is  believed  that  net  imports  of  all  wheat,  includ- 
ing some  feed  wheat5  may  be  around  25  million  bushels  as  against  28 
million  last  year. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  now  until  next  harvest  will  probably  be 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year's  shipments  and  may  be  around  10  to 

15  million  bushels.  Exports  will  consist  largely  of  Pacific  Northwest 
wheat,  as  they  have  during  recent  years. 

Smaller  World  Supplies  This  Year. 

Total  world  supplies  of  wheat  will  be  considerably  smaller  this  year 
(July  1936-June  1937)  than  in  the  previous  year.  (The  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  China  are  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
but  exports  from  the  former  appear  unlikely  and  imports  into  China 
will  be  smaller  than  last  year.)  The  reduced  supplies  are  a  result  of 
very  short  crops  in  North  America  and  north  Africa  and  a  general 
reduction  in  stocks  in  nearly  all  countries.  World  production  this 
year  is  the  smallest  since  1925  and  stocks  on  July  1,  1937,  will  probably 
be  the  smallest  since  1927. 

The  smaller  world  supplies  of  wheat  this  year  have  lifted  world 
wheat  prices  well  above  the  level  of  last  year.  The  absence  of  large 
carry-over  stocks  indicates  that  wheat  prices  during  1937  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  new-crop  developments  than  in  other  recent  years. 
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UNITED  STATES  CARRYOVER  OF  WHEAT  AS  OF  JULY  1 
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Figure  9. — The  bars  show  how  the  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  increased  until 
1933  and  then  dropped  off  when  a  series  of  short  crops  was  harvested.  A  big  increase 
in  carry-over  is  probable  next  year  if  crop  yields  are  average. 

During  the  last  few  years  when  this  country  has  had  little  wheat  to 
export  and  has  had  to  import  certain  kinds  of  wheat,  United  States 
prices  have  stayed  well  above  their  pre-drought  relationship  to  world 
prices.  They  will  probably  continue  well  above  world  prices  at  least 
until  new-crop  prospects  are  more  definitely  known.  With  short  sup- 
plies of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheats  again  being  supplemented 
this  year  by  imports  from  Canada,  prices  of  these  two  types  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  influenced  by  conditions  that  also  influence  wheat 
prices  in  Canada. 

Large  Crop  in  Prospect  Next  Season. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  1937  crop  season,  prospects  are  for  a  wheat 
crop  considerably  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  if  near-average  yields 
are  obtained  on  prospective  acreage.  The  acreage  planted  for  the 
1936  crop  was  the  second  largest  on  record.  Prices  at  seeding  time 
this  fall  were  considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  there  was 
sufficient  moisture  for  seeding  and  germination  over  practically  all 
the  winter-wheat  area.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  winter-wheat 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  in  1937  will  be  large  enough  to  make 
certain  a  total  wheat  acreage  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  1936. 

If  farmers  actually  plant  as  much  wheat  as  it  is  believed  they  will, 
production  will  exceed  average  domestic  utilization,  unless  growing 
conditions  are  so  unfavorable  as  to  cut  yields  by  one-fourth  or  more 
below  the  average.  Nothing  in  the  present  situation  indicates  so 
great  a  reduction  in  yields,  although  fall-moisture  supplies  do  suggest 
that  they  might  be  slightly  below  the  average. 

If  at  spring-wheat  seeding  time  the  winter-wheat  crop  still  gives 
promise  of  average  or  near  average  yields,  wheat  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  materially  lower  than  during  the  last  3  years.  Under 
such  conditions  many  spring-wheat  growers  who  are  in  a  position  to 
plant  flax  will  undoubtedly  find  that  crop  an  attractive  alternative. 

World  prospects  for  wheat  production  next  year  will  be  influenced 
materially  by  developments  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
low  world  production  in  recent  years  has  resulted  from  drought  in  the 
exporting  countries  rather  than  from  fewer  acres  planted.     If  near- 
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average  yields  are  obtained  in  the  coming  year,  production  will  be 
greater  than  prospective  world  requirements  and  will  result  in  lower 
world  prices.  The  present  world  acreage  is  so  large  that  in  a  few 
years  average  yields  would  again  result  in  large  world  surpluses. 

A  return  to  pre-depression  exports  of  wheat  from  this  country 
appears  unlikely  even  over  a  period  of  some  years.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  Wheat  production  in  Europe  will  probably  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level  and  importing  countries  will  probably 
depend  on  neighboring  sources  of  supply  insofar  as  possible;  (2) 
increased  production  of  wheat  in  the  Orient  and  competition  from 
Australia  limit  the  market  for  American  wheat  in  the  Far  East. 

TOBACCO 

In  general,  prospects  are  for  further  improvement  in  the  tobacco 
situation.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  however,  and 
the  outlook  varies  among  the  different  types. 

Domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  during  the  marketing  year  of  1936-37. 
Cigarette  consumption  has  been  increasing  since  1933.  When  all  the 
figures  are  in  for  1936  it  is  apparent  that  a  new  record  in  cigarette 
consumption  will  have  been  made.  Cigar  consumption  is  also  increas- 
ing, and  some  increases  are  in  prospect  for  snuff,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  chewing  tobacco. 

Foreign  sales  of  American  tobacco  in  the  1936-37  season  will 
probably  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1935-36.  American  tobacco 
continues  to  be  subject  to  increased  competition  from  foreign  produc- 
tion, stimulated  by  Government  action  within  many  of  the  importing 
countries  and  their  colonies.  The  shift  toward  consumption  of 
milder  tobacco  products  the  world  over  has  favored  flue-cured  and 
oriental  types  at  the  expense  of  dark  types.  Production  of  tobacco 
similar  to  United  States  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  leaf  in  foreign 
countries  has  increased  considerably  over  the  last  9  or  10  years.  Like- 
wise flue-cured  production  has  bounded  upward  in  foreign  countries  in 
recent  years. 

During  the  last  marketing  year  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
from  this  country  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  last  5  years  except 
1933-34.  For  the  5-year  period  ended  June  30,  1936,  however,  our 
exports  were  more  than  100  million  pounds  (24  percent)  below  the 
average  oi  the  previous  5  years.  Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
decreased  relatively  less  than  exports  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
types  during  this  period. 

Consumption  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Up. 

United  States  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1936  was  much 
smaller  than  in  1935  but  because  of  the  large  carry-over  on  hand  the 
total  supply  at  present  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  At  the  present  rate  of  domestic  consumption  of  this  type  of  to- 
bacco, however,  these  stocks  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive. 

The  increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  has 
occurred  largely  in  the  use  of  cigarettes  which  take  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  of  this  type  used  in  this  country.  In  contrast  to 
the  outlook  for  domestic  consumption,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
exports  this  year  will  equal  the  high  level  of  last  year.  The  increased 
exports  in  the  1935-36  marketing  year  were  mainly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  principal  foreign  user  of  our  Hue-cured  tobacco.     These 
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Figure  10. — This  chart  presents  a  picture  of  changes  in  tobacco  consumption  in  the  United 
States  since  the  start  of  the  century.  The  great  increase  in  cigarette  consumption  at  the 
expense  of  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco  is  significant  in  the  outlook  for  the  different  types 
of  tobacco. 

exports  were  necessary  to  build  up  depleted  stocks  in  England.  Now 
that  these  stocks  have  been  largely  replenished  it  is  anticipated  that 
purchases  will  be  more  in  line  with  current  consumption. 

China  is  the  second  largest  buyer  of  United  States  flue-cured  to- 
bacco. Present  Chinese  stocks  are  reported  to  be  very  low  and  it  is 
expected  that  shipments  to  that  country  from  the  1936  crop  will  exceed 
those  during  the  last  2  years.  Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
China,  however,  has  increased  steadily  since  the  World  War  and  con- 
tinues to  expand.     The  1936  crop  was  the  largest  on  record. 

Japanese  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  has  increased  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years  as  it  has  in  other  countries.  Production  of  this 
type  is  being  encouraged  in  the  Japanese  islands  and  in  Chosen  and 
Manchuria.  It  appears  that  Japanese  purchases  of  American  flue- 
cured  tobacco  will  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  recent 
years.  Prospects  for  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  Netherlands 
appear  favorable  because  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  Pros- 
pects are  also  good  for  shipments  to  countries  of  northern  Europe 
where  business  conditions  are  generally  good  and  where  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  cigarette  smoking. 

The  principal  factor  affecting  the  outlook  for  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
1937  will  be  1937  production.  Prices  for  the  1936  crop,  being  well 
above  1935  prices,  will  probably  stimulate  planting  in  1937.  If 
farmers  do  respond  in  this  way  and  if  yields  are  about  average,  prices 
may  be  expected  to  decline. 

Burley  Tobacco  Stocks  Reduced. 

For  the  last  2  years  consumption  of  burley  tobacco  has  been  greater 
than  production.  Consumption  in  the  1936-37  marketing  year  will 
also  exceed  production.  Thus  a  further  reduction  in  stocks  of  this 
type  of  tobacco  is  in  prospect.  Stocks  a  year  from  now  will  probably 
be  about  normal  and  production  in  1937  should  be  increased  enough 
to  about  equal  current  annual  consumption.     An  increase  of  about 
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25  percent  above  1936  acreage  would  seem  to  be  about  sufficient, 
assuming  average  yields. 

Domestic  consumption  represents  about  95  percent  of  the  total 
utilization  of  burley  tobacco.  The  increase  in  consumption  has 
taken  place  largely  because  of  the  greater  use  of  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  Maryland  Tobacco  Decline. 

Stocks  of  Maryland  tobacco  increased  steadily  from  around  22 
million  pounds  in  the  1928  to  1932  period  to  nearly  39  million  pounds 
on  January  1,  1936.  It  seems  likely  that  stocks  will  be  about  the 
same  on  January  1,  1937,  as  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

There  have  been  steady  annual  losses  in  the  export  trade  in  Mary- 
land tobacco  during  the  period  when  stocks  have  been  increasing. 
Exports  were  less  than  5  million  pounds  in  1935  as  compared  with 
around  15  million  pounds  on  the  average  from  1924  to  1928.  Some 
increase  in  exports  is  probable  this  year,  but  there  are  no  indications 
that  exports  will  recover  to  pre-depression  levels. 

On  the  other  hand  domestic  consumption  has  steadily  increased. 
Maryland  tobacco  is  used  in  cigarettes,  and  since  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes  is  increasing  the  domestic  outlet  for  this  tobacco  will 
expand.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  increase  will  offset 
losses  in  exports. 

Fire-Cured  Tobacco  Stocks  Large. 

Because  of  the  drought,  the  1936  crop  of  fire-cured  tobacco  will 
be  the  smallest  in  many  years  and  less  than  consumption  in  any 
recent  year.  Snuff  production,  the  principal  domestic  outlet  for 
fire-cured  tobacco,  has  increased  slightly  in  1936,  but  the  principal 
increase  in  consumption  has  come  about  from  the  byproducts  diversion 
program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  foreign  situation  offers  little  promise  of  improvement.  Many 
countries  that  formerly  imported  fire-cured  tobacco  now  produce 
a  large  part  of  their  supplies  or  obtain  them  from  their  colonies. 
In  addition,  foreign  consumption  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
trend  toward  milder  tobaccos. 

Although  it  appears  probable  that  stocks  a  year  from  now  will 
be  somewhat  reduced,  they  will  still  be  large,  and  the  situation 
offers  no  encouragement  for  increased  production. 

Dark  Air-Cured  Tobacco  Crop  Short. 

The  1936  crop  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  was  reduced  by  drought 
and,  according  to  October  estimates,  will  be  the  lowest  in  many  years. 
It  will  probably  be  below  average  annual  consumption  for  recent  years. 
Production  during  recent  years  has  been  below  consumption,  so  that  a 
steady  decrease  in  stocks  has  taken  place. 

Only  a  limited  increase  in  production  in  1937  seems  justified,  how- 
ever, because  the  trend  in  consumption  of  this  kind  of  tobacco  has 
been  downward  for  more  than  a  decade.  Domestic  utilization  and 
exports  have  increased  over  the  low  level  of  1933-34  but  there  are  no 
indications  that  they  will  continue  to  increase. 

Larger  Cigar  Tobacco  Crop. 

The  1936  crop  of  cigar  tobacco  is  about  10  percent  larger  than  the 
1935  crop.  But  because  of  reduced  stocks  the  total  supply  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1936  marketing  season  is  about  5  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  and  is  nearly  20  percent  below  the  average  for  the 
1928  to   1932  period.     Consumption  of  cigar  tobacco  in  the   1935 
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marketing  year  was  about  15  percent  below  that  of  the  1928  to  1932 
period,  so  consumption  has  decreased  almost  as  much  as  supplies. 

Cigar  output  in  the  United  vStates  increased  in  1936  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  The  large  stocks  held  by  growers  in  1932  and  1933 
have  been  almost  completely  liquidated.  An  increase  in  acreage  of 
cigar  tobacco  seems  to  be  justified  for  1937,  especially  in  those  types 
that  yield  a  small  proportion  of  the  stemming  grades. 

Stocks  of  filler  types  of  cigar  tobacco  are  slightly  larger  than  the 
predepression  average,  but  the  total  supply,  counting  the  1936  crop, 
is  about  10  percent  smaller.  Stocks  reports  indicate  that  the  supply  of 
filler  grades  has  decreased  more  than  the  supply  of  stemming  grades. 
Since  the  bulk  of  filler-type  tobacco  is  used  for  cigar  fillers,  an  increase 
in  acreage  in  1937  appears  justified. 

Present  stocks  and  prospective  total  supply  of  binder-type  cigar 
tobacco  are  well  below  the  average  for  the  1928-32  period.  It  is 
probable  that  stocks  of  cigar-manufacturing  grades  are  relatively 
much  lower  than  those  of  stemming  grades,  stocks  of  which  still  appear 
to  be  excessive.  The  outlook  for  the  southern  Wisconsin  variety  is 
less  favorable  than  for  other  binder  types.  A  high  percentage  of 
southern  Wisconsin  tobacco  is  normally  used  in  scrap  chewing,  the 
supply  of  which  is  plentiful.  A  substantial  increase  in  acreage  of 
binder  types  other  than  southern  Wisconsin  appears  to  be  warranted 
in  1937. 

Consumption  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  wrapper-type 
tobacco  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  was  slightly  greater  than  the 
quantity  produced  in  1936.  A  moderate  increase  in  acreage  appears 
justified  for  1937.  The  supply  of  Georgia  and  Florida  shade-grown 
tobacco  is  about  normal  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  consumption  so  that 
a  crop  about  the  same  as  that  of  1936  appears  to  be  desirable  for  1937. 

FRUITS 

Combined  supplies  of  all  fruits  in  this  country  are  increasing  and 
will  continue  upward  for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  Possible  declines  in 
apple  and  peach  production  will  be  offset  by  larger  production  of 
citrus  fruits,  grapes,  and  cherries.  Supplies  of  pears  are  expected  to 
remain  about  the  same,  with  some  slight  increase  possible. 

Income  to  fruit  growers  as  a  group  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  consumer  buying  power.  Large  fruit  crops  bring  in  about  the 
same  gross  income  as  do  small  crops.  Total  income  to  fruit  growers 
in  1937  will  probably  be  somewhat  greater  than  income  in  1936  if 
consumer  purchasing  power  advances  as  expected. 

Per-capita  production  of  fruit  rose  during  the  first  10  years  after  the 
World  War,  but  declined  slightly  during  the  depression.  The  largest 
increase  took  place  in  citrus  fruit.  Citrus  fruit  advanced  from  about 
32  pounds  per  capita  between  1921  and  1925  to  48  pounds  per  capita 
between  1931  and  1935.  Part  of  this  increase  in  citrus  fruit  was  offset 
by  a  decline  in  apple  production. 

Citrus  Fruit  Production  Increasing. 

There  are  about  447,000  acres  of  orange  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the 
United  States.  Half  this  acreage  has  reached  full  production  and 
about  one-fourth  is  between  5  and  10  years  old — that  period  during 
which  production  increases  very  rapidly.  This  large  proportion  of 
orange  acreage  is  yet  to  come  into  full  bearing.     It  is  almost  certain 
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that  orange  production  will  continue  upward  for  at  least  another  3  or 
4  years. 

There  are  nearly  168,000  acres  of  grapefruit  trees  of  bearing  age 
now  in  the  United  States.  More  than  two-fifths  of  these  trees  are  11 
years  old  or  under  and  about  one-fourth  are  between  11  and  15  years 
old.  This  means  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  bearing  grapefruit 
trees  have  reached  full  production.  Grapefruit  production,  therefore, 
will  undoubtedly  mount  to  successively  higher  levels. 

Crops  as  large  as  those  in  prospect  for  grapefruit  and  oranges  have 
always  in  the  past  resulted  in  pronounced  reductions  in  prices  received 
by  growers.  Out  of  the  last  three  orange  crops,  growers  withheld 
considerable  quantities  that  would  not  pay  handling  costs.  Increasing 
quantities  of  grapefruit  have  been  diverted  to  canneries,  and  the  pack 
of  hearts  and  juice  nearly  doubled  between  1933  and  1934.  This 
byproduct  diversion  is  usually  at  relatively  low  prices.  Some  of  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  fruit  from  the  fresh  market  may  be  offset  by 
competition  from  the  canned  product. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  lemons  is  much  the  same  as  for  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  There  are  about  43,600  acres  of  lemons.  More  than 
one-third  of  this  acreage  is  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  With  normal 
growing  conditions,  increasing  production  of  lemons  is  probable  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  will  help  in  disposal  of  citrus  fruits  in 
foreign  markets.  But  world  production  of  citrus  fruits  is  also  in- 
creasing. Consequently  American  fruit  meets  increasing  competition 
abroad.  Thus  far,  citrus  fruits  have  been  consumed  mostly  by  the 
higher-income  groups.  With  production  increasing  rapidly,  the 
industry  will  be  forced  to  seek  a  wider  market.  This  may  mean  a 
reduction  in  handling  and  marketing  costs  all. along  the  line. 

The  crop  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  1936  promises  to 
approach  the  record  crop  of  1934.  There  will  probably  be  some 
reduction  in  prices  during  the  coming  marketing  season. 

High  summer  temperatures  are  associated  with  high  prices  for 
lemons.  During  the  last  7  years  the  summers  have  been  unusually 
warm.  Should  temperatures  in  the  future  fall  to  normal  or  below, 
some  reduction  in  lemon  prices  would  be  probable. 

Apple  Crop  Small. 

An  unusually  small  apple  crop  has  been  harvested  in  1936  and 
prices  to  growers  for  the  1936  crop  will  probably  average  higher  than 
for  any  season  in  recent  years. 

The  producing  capacity  of  the  apple  industry  has  been  scaled  down 
to  a  point  at  which  production  is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  more  than  25  years  ago.  During  the  last  25 
years,  millions  of  trees  have  been  removed.  The  number  of  trees 
now  in  apple  orchards  is  probably  about  95  million,  compared  with 
more  than  116  million  in  1930  and  217  million  in  1910.  New  plant- 
ings have  been  light  for  several  years,  so  a  further  decrease  is  to  be 
expected. 

Coupled  with  this  decline  in  number  of  trees  have  been  very  un- 
favorable growing  conditions  in  recent  years.  A  severe  freeze  in  the 
winter  of  1933-34  cut  down  the  crop  in  1934.  Unfavorable  weather 
last  summer  also  cut  the  apple  crop  considerably. 

Total  apple  production  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  5  years 
probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  last  5.     This  prospect  is 
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PRODUCTION  OF  APPLES  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS 

APPLES 


1919-23 
AVERAGE 


1931-35 
AVERAGE 


162.9  MILLION  BUSHELS 
154.8  MILLION  BUSHELS 

Each  symbol  represents  10  million  bushels 
CITRUS 


1931-35 
AVERAGE 

124.9  MILLION  BUSHELS 

Each  symbol  represents  20  million  bushels  equivalent 

Figure  1 1 . — Perhaps  the  outstanding  development  in  the  fruit  industry  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  tremendous  increase  in  citrus  fruit  production.  While  citrus  fruit  production 
has  been  advancing  apple  crops  have  been  getting  smaller, 

based  on  expected  normal  growing  conditions.  Although  favorable 
weather  may  produce  more  apples  in  the  next  few  years  than  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few,  the  trend  of  producing  capacity  is  downward.  The 
down  trend  will  be  slow,  since  many  of  the  trees  removed  from  com- 
mercial and  farm  orchards  were  low  producers.  It  is  also  probable 
that  orchards  will  get  better  care  as  general  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  production  will 
continue  slightly  downward.  In  the  Central  States  increased  com- 
mercial production  will  probably  about  offset  declining  farm-orchard 
production.  In  the  Eastern  States  production  may  average  somewhat 
higher  during  the  next  few  years,  but  the  long-time  trend  will  be 
downward. 

World  markets  have  always  been  important  for  apple  producers  in 
this  country.  During  the  last  5  years  we  shipped  an  average  of  about 
13  million  bushels  of  apples  abroad.  Before  the  depression  our 
exports  were  much  greater  than  that.  During  the  last  year,  conces- 
sions were  secured  for  fresh  apples  in  a  number  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments made  with  foreign  countries.  Trade  barriers,  however,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  normal  flow  of  apples  from  the 
United  States.  Many  foreign  countries  are  encouraging  apple  pro- 
duction. Exporters  of  apples  from  the  United  States  may  expect 
increased  competition  in  the  future  in  foreign  markets. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  short  crop  in  the  United  States  and  lower 
than  average  production  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  prices  received  by 
growers  for  apples  this  year  will  be  considerably  higher  than  prices 
received  a  year  earlier. 

Peach  Outlook  Favorable. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  declined  considerably  between  1930  and 
1935.     Large  numbers  of  diseased  or  injured  trees  have  been  removed 
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during  the  last  two  seasons.  In  some  important  commercial  areas 
many  trees  are  past  the  age  of  maximum  productivity. 

In  themselves,  these  factors  would  point  toward  a  down  trend  in 
peach  production.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  effect  will  be 
about  offset  by  large  plantings  in  both  1935  and  1936,  anticipated 
heavy  plantings  in  the  next  few  years,  and  the  good  care  that  orchards 
are  now  receiving.  Growing  conditions  during  the  next  few  years  are 
also  likely  to  be  somewhat  more  favorable  than  they  have  been  in 
recent  years. 

The  expected  production  of  peaches  will  probably  not  result  in  bur- 
densome market  supplies.  In  view  of  probable  increases  in  consumer 
buying  power,  peach  prices  should  advance  moderately. 

Pear  Production  Advances. 

The  trend  in  production  of  pears  is  upward.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  pear  orchards  are  not  of  bearing  age, 
production  is  expected  to  continue  to  advance  because  many  orchards 
have  not  yet  reached  full  bearing  capacity.  Although  there  are  fewer 
pear  trees  in  the  United  States  at  present  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
25  years,  production  is  the  greatest  it  has  ever  been. 

The  increase  in  production  has  been  mostly  in  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  States.  Production  in  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  declin- 
ing since  1920. 

Prices  to  growers  for  this  year's  crop  will  probably  be  the  highest 
since  1929.  Most  of  this  improvement  in  price  is  due  to  better  demand 
conditions. 

There  are  definite  signs  of  improvement  in  the  foreign  situation. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  pear  crop  is  exported  in  the  form  of  fresh, 
canned,  or  dried  pears.  Several  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
made  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  have  brought  reduc- 
tions in  duties  and  other  concessions  on  pears. 

More  Cherry  Trees. 

The  number  of  cherry  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  more  than  one- third  from  1930  to  1935.  About  one- 
fourth  of  all  cherry  trees  in  the  country  were  of  nonbearing  age  in 
1935.  Considering  the  total  number  of  trees  and  the  percentage  not 
yet  of  bearing  age,  it  appears  that  cherry  production  in  the  next  5 
years  will  be  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  the  last  5  years.  Plant- 
ings in  the  last  few  years  have  been  little  more  than  enough  to  take 
care  of  replacements,  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  young  trees  will 
come  into  bearing  to  more  than  offset  normal  losses  and  removals. 

Prices  of  cherries  have  been  rising  slowly  during  recent  years  with 
better  demand  conditions.  During  the  next  year  or  two  they  will 
probably  not  advance  very  much  if  production  is  about  as  expected. 

Grape  Consumption  Expands. 

Consumption  of  grapes  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  next  2 
or  3  years.  Present  bearing  acreage  of  all  varieties  of  grapes  appears 
to  be  hardly  sufficient,  with  average  yields,  to  take  care  of  this  expected 
increase  in  consumption.  Farm  prices  during  the  next  few  years  will 
probably  be  high  enough  to  stimulate  plantings  of  those  varieties  most 
in  demand.  Such  plantings  should  be  made  with  caution,  however, 
and  restricted  to  sites  well  adapted  to  the  varieties  selected. 
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Production  of  grapes  this  year,  1936,  is  less  than  the  1931  to  1935 
average  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  large  crop  of  last  year. 

Domestic  demand  for  California  dried  raisins  is  expected  to  in- 
crease during  the  next  few  years,  but  this  rise  may  be  partly  counter- 
acted by  a  slower  improvement  in  foreign  demand  for  our  raisins. 
Prices  offered  by  commercial  packers  of  raisin  grapes  at  the  beginning 
of  this  marketing  season  were  substantially  higher  than  last  year's 
prices. 

It  is  expected  that  increased  consumer  incomes  during  the  next 
few  years  will  result  in  improved  demand  for  the  more  desirable 
varieties  of  grapes  used  fresh  for  table  purposes.  Prices  of  table 
grapes  for  this  year's  crop  are  higher  than  they  were  for  last  year's 
crop. 

Wine  consumption  has  increased  since  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment.  However,  if  bearing  acreage  of  raisin  and  table  varie- 
ties is  maintained  or  increased  slightly,  the  total  quantity  of  grapes 
available  for  wine  making  will  probably  be  sufficient  without  any 
increase  in  acreage  of  wine  grapes.  Prices  for  wine  grapes  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  last  year. 

1937  Strawberry  Acreage  to  Increase. 

Reports  from  commercial  growers  indicate  that  the  acreage'  of 
strawberries  for  picking  in  1937  will  be  slightly  increased  over'  the 
acreage  in  1936.  Substantial  increases  are  forecast  for  the  early- 
producing  States.  In  the  second-early  and  intermediate  States  straw- 
berry beds  were  damaged  by  lack  of  rain  and  excessive  heat.  For 
these  two  groups  a  decrease  is  in  prospect  for  1937.  A  new  high 
strawberry  acreage  is  in  prospect  for  the  late  States. 

Although  accurate  forecasts  of  strawberry  production  are  not  possi- 
ble because  of  unknown  weather  factors,  it  is  probable  that  average 
growing  conditions  would  bring  a  crop  somewhat  larger  in  1937  than 
was  harvested  in  1936. 

TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  MARKET 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  7  percent  in  production  of  the  major 
truck  crops  in  1936  over  1935.  This  was  a  record  high  production 
and  indicates  that  the  upward  trend  of  the  last  15  years  is  continuing. 
In  spite  of  the  larger  production,  prices  were  about  10  percent  higher 
than  the  year  before.  This  was  due  partly  to  increased  consumer 
buying  power  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  home-garden  crops  were  cut 
by  the  drought  and  created  a  larger  market  for  commercial  truck  crops 
than  usual. 

Production  of  truck  crops  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  in  1937, 
as  acreage  is  expected  to  increase  from  5  to  10  percent.  Further  im- 
provement in  demand  conditions  will  probably  maintain  prices  at 
about  the  1936  level  in  spite  of  the  larger  supplies. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Help  Exports. 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  vegetables  from  this  country  is  somewhat 
more  favorable  for  the  next  12  months  that  it  was  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  Some  of  the  trade  agreements,  particularly  the 
one  with  Canada,  have  greatly  benefited  exports  of  truck  crops. 
Demand  conditions  in  many  foreign  countries  are  better  than  at  this 
time  in  1935. 
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An  increase  in  the  total  acreage  planted  to  cabbage  in  1937  over 
that  planted  in  1936  is  in  prospect.  This  larger  acreage  will  produce 
a  commercial  crop  considerably  larger  than  in  1936,  if  yields  are 
normal,  and  probably  will  force  cabbage  prices  to  levels  lower  than  in 
1936. 

Prospects  are  for  slightly  increased  plantings  and  production  of 
tomatoes  for  fresh  market  shipment  in  1937.  The  increased  acreage 
is  indicated  by  the  higher  level  of  prices  in  1936  and  by  the  fact  that 
tomato  consumption  has  been  moving  upward  in  recent  years. 

The  1937  onion  crop  will  probably  be  smaller  than  the  record  large 
crop  harvested  in  1936.  With  a  smaller  crop  and  increased  consumer 
buying  power,  onion  growers  may  expect  higher  prices  in  1937. 

Watermelon  production  in  1937  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
1936  crop.  Prices  to  growers  will  probably  be  lower.  Increased 
production  is  expected  because  of  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage 
caused  by  the  high  prices  of  1936. 

TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  CANNING 

The  acreage  planted  to  11  canning  vegetables  in  1936  was  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  record  acreage  of  1935.  Had  average  grow- 
ing conditions  prevailed  canners  would  have  been  faced  with  a  burden- 
some supply  for  the  second  successive  year.  But  drought  cut  yields, 
particularly  of  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  tomatoes.  The  combined 
pack  of  all  canned  vegetables  in  1936  was,  therefore,  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  year  before.  The  carry-over  of  canned  vegetables 
from  1935  at  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  this  year  was  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average.  Since  consumer  buying  power  is 
expected  to  advance,  canners  will  probably  be  able  to  sell  most  of  the 
canned-vegetable  supply  and  enter  the  next  marketing  year  -with,  a 
small  carry-over. 

Producers  of  vegetables  for  canning  probably  will  contract  to  grow 
acreages  in  1937  about  equal  to  those  of  1936.  Contract  prices  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same. 

Canned-Vegetable  Consumption  Up. 

The  movement  of  canned  vegetables  from  canners'  hands  during 
the  last  marketing  season  was  greater  than  that  for  any  season  in  15 
years.  Reasons  for  this  large  movement  were  low  prices  of  canned 
vegetables  compared  with  fresh  vegetables  and  the  increase  in  con- 
sumer buying  power.  This  rapid  movement  of  canned  vegetables  un- 
doubtedly had  a  significant  bearing  on  the  optimism  with  which  can- 
ners contracted  large  acreages  in  1936. 

Judging  from  the  relatively  high  wholesale  prices  of  canned  snap 
beans  at  present,  it  appears  that  canners  will  contract  for  acreages  at 
prices  about  equal  to  those  of  1936. 

A  planting  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  somewhat  less  than  the  large 
acreages  of  last  year  would  provide,  under  average  growing  conditions, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  canned  sweet  corn  to  meet  usual  requirements. 
Prices  to  growers  in  1937  will  probably  be  no  higher  than  those  of  1936. 

If  yields  are  about  average  next  year,  an  acreage  of  green  peas  for 
canning  about  one-fifth  smaller  than  that  planted  in  1936  would  be 
enough  to  cover  average  consumption  requirements. 

Considering  the  low  prices  for  canned  tomatoes  at  present,  tomato 
packers  •will  probably  contract  for  a  smaller  acreage  in  1937  at  a  scale 
of  prices  no  higher  than  those  paid  in  1936. 
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ACREAGE  AND  VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 
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Figure  1  2. — Demand  for  truck  crops  is  such  that  prices  hold  fairly  steady  whether  crops 
are  large  or  small.      Yields  are  also  pretty  stable  year  in  and  year  out.     The  result  is 
that  income  to  growers  fluctuates  about  the  same  as  the  acreage  planted  to  these  crops 
The  following  truck  crops  are  included  in  this  chart:  Asparagus,  snap  beans,  cabbage 
for  sauerkraut,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  green  peas,  spinach,  and  tomatoes. 

SWEETPOTATOES 

Sweetpotato  acreage  in  1937  will  probably  be  slightly  less  than  the 
1936  acreage.  If  yields  are  average,  this  would  result  in  around  a 
10-percent  greater  production  in  1937  than  in  1936.  This  increase  in 
production  may  be  about  offset  by  increased  consumer  buying  power, 
so  that  prices  in  1937  will  be  about  as  high  as  in  1936. 

Prices  for  the  1936  crop  are  now  above  1935  prices.  With  a  small 
crop  of  potatoes  in  1936  and  a  large  part  of  the  sweetpotato  market 
season  still  ahead,  total  returns  to  growers  of  sweetpotatoes  from  the 
1936  crop  will  be  well  above  returns  in  1935. 

POTATOES 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  United  States  potato  crop  for  1936 
at  322  million  bushels  compared  with  388  million  bushels  in  1935  and 
373  million,  the  average  for  1928  to  1932. 

The  crop  was  extremely  short  in  the  early,  intermediate,  and  10 
central  late  States.  The  crop  in  the  11  early  States  was  nearly  25 
percent  less  than  in  1935.  The  commercial  portion  of  the  early  crop, 
however,  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  seven 
intermediate  States  report  a  crop  25  percent  below  1935  but  the 
commercial  portion  of  this  crop  was  only  15  percent  below  that  of 
1935.  The  late-potato  States  have  a  crop  15  percent  smaller  than 
in  1935. 

Because  of  the  short  potato  crop  in  1936,  prices  to  growers  will 
probably  be  high  at  least  until  the  middle  of  1937.  It  is  believed  that 
stocks  of  potatoes  on  January  1  will  be  around  70  million  bushels, 
compared  with  95  million  a  year  earlier.  With  average  yields,  the 
new  commercial  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  early  States  will  be  around  23 
million  bushels,  making  the  prospective  available  supply  from  January 
to  June  around  93  or  95  million  bushels.     This  figure  may  be  compared 
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with  a  supply  of  112  million  bushels  available  in  1936  and  an  average 
of  around  120  million  bushels.  Some  increase  in  early-potato  acreage 
in  1937,  therefore,  seems  justified. 

If  farmers  react  to  present  prices  about  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
potato  acreage  in  1937  will  probably  be  increased  about  2  percent  over 
the  1936  acreage.  High  prices  received  for  the  1936  crop,  tending  to 
encourage  growers  to  increase  acreage,  are  partially  counteracted  by 
low  prices  received  for  the  1935  crop. 

If  growing  conditions  are  average  in  1937,  a  crop  of  about  370  million 
bushels  will  be  produced.  This  is  about  the  same  as  the  1928  to  1932 
average  production. 

Reports  received  in  early  October  from  commercial  growers  in  early 
and  intermediate  States  indicate  that  commercial  acreage  of  potatoes 
in  these  areas  will  be  increased  nearly  20  percent  over  that  harvested 
in  1936.  These  intentions  may  be  changed,  of  course,  before  actual 
planting  takes  place. 

Florida  and  Texas  combined  indicated  an  increase  of  about  30 
percent  in  acreage  to  be  planted.  The  second  section  of  early-potato 
States,  which  includes  the  fringe  just  above  Florida  and  southern 
Texas,  also  reported  about  a  30-percent  increase  in  prospective  acreage. 
The  next  step  up  on  the  map  to  the  second  early  States  of  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee  shows  a  prospective  increase 
of  about  20  percent  in  acreage  to  be  planted  in  1937. 

RICE 

Southern  rice  growers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a 
market  for  15  percent  more  rice  during  the  1936-37  marketing  season 
than  was  marketed  in  1935-36.  California  growers  have  about  half 
again  as  much  rice  on  hand  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Acreage  planted  to  rice  increased  sharply  in  1936,  particularly  in 
California .  Stocks  of  old  rice  in  the  Southern  States  were  not  large 
at  the  close  of  the  1935-36  marketing  season,  but  the  new  crop  was  so 
large  that  supplies  to  be  marketed  this  season  are  the  largest  in  5 
years.  California  growers  not  only  carried  over  large  stocks  in 
1936  but  production  was  the  largest  on  record  with  the  exception  of 
1919. 

Domestic  consumption  of  rice  and  shipments  to  island  possessions 
of  the  United  States  may  be  slightly  larger  than  last  season,  because 
of  industrial  improvement,  lower  rice  prices,  and  higher  prices  for 
some  competing  products,  particularly  potatoes.  Exports  are  likely  to 
continue  small. 

Available  information  indicates  that  foreign-rice  production  was 
somewhat  larger  in  1936  than  in  the  previous  year.  Import  require- 
ments of  some  European  countries  are  expected  to  be  greater  this 
coming  season  because  of  smaller  grain  harvests. 

There  is  little  prcspect  of  increased  imports  of  United  States  rice 
by  European  countries  because  of  trade  barriers  and  competition 
from  other  exporting  countries.  During  the  5-year  period  from  1928 
to  1932  our  exports  to  Europe  averaged  150  million  pounds  annually. 
For  the  3  years  1934-36  the  average  was  only  about  50  million  pounds. 

Indications,  therefore,  are  that  unusually  heavy  stocks  of  rice  will 
be  carried  over  into  the  1937-38  season.     Prices  of  milled  rice  in 
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domestic  markets  in  mid-October  were  about  75  cents  per  100  pounds 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

FLAXSEED 

World  supplies  of. flaxseed  are  very  short  because  of  the  drought  in 
North  America  and  small  stocks  in  Argentina.  With  building 
activity  and  most  other  demand  factors  well  above  a  year  ago, 
Minneapolis  prices  in  the  tall  of  1936  ranged  around  30  or  40  percent 
above  prices  a  year  earlier. 

The  Argentine  crop,  which  will  begin  to  be  harvested  in  December, 
from  present  indications  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year's  small 
crop.  This  may  become  an  increasingly  important  factor  affecting 
domestic  prices  between  now  and  next  July. 

The  upward  trend  in  demand  for  flaxseed  is  expected  to  continue 
during  the  next  12  months. 

World  supplies  during  the  marketing  of  next  year's  United  States 
crop  will  be  larger  than  they  are  now.  This  assumes  normal  growing 
conditions  for  next  year. 

CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  SEED 

Prices  for  red  clover,  sweetclover,  and  alfalfa  seed  are  likely  to 
continue  high  in  1937.  Supplies  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  now 
about  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  last  2  years.  Decreased 
production  in  1936  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  drought,  but  grasshoppers 
reduced  production  in  some  areas,  particularly  of  alfalfa. 

Carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed  from  the  1935  crop  is  believed  to  be 
somewhat  below  the  average  and  that  of  alsike  and  red  clover  and 
sweetclover  is  much  below  the  average.  Demand  for  these  legume 
seeds  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  in  the  spring  of  1937  because  of  the 
soil-conservation  program  and  because  1936  spring  seedings  suffered 
considerable  damage  from  the  drought.  Current  prices  are  about 
85  percent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  Sweetclover  prices 
are  relatively  the  highest  and  alsike  clover  relatively  the  cheapest  of 
these  legume  seeds. 

Deficiency  in  supplies  of  these  seeds  will  be  partly  offset  by  substi- 
tution of  other  crops  and  decreased  rates  of  sowing,  and  by  a  large 
increase  in  imports. 

PEANUTS 

The  favorable  returns  that  farmers  are  receiving  from  the  1936 
peanut  crop  are  likely  to  result  in  some  increase  in  plantings  of  peanuts 
to  be  harvested  for  nuts  in  1937.  Acreage  in  1936  was  the  largest  on 
record,  but  yields  were  reduced  by  the  drought  in  some  States.  So 
the  total  1936  crop  was  slightly  less  than  that  of  1935,  according  to 
October  estimates. 

Were  it  not  for  the  favorable  outlet  for  crushing  for  oil  production, 
prices  for  the  1936  crop  would  probably  be  low. 

The  marketing  situation  for  the  1937  crop  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  demand  for  peanuts  for  crushing.  Stocks  of  edible  oils 
and  fats  when  the  next  peanut  crop  is  being  harvested  are  expected  to 
be' further  reduced  from  present  low  levels.  Total  supplies,  however, 
depend  mainly  on  production  in  1937.     Lard  production  will  remain 
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small,  and  unless  the  1937  cotton  crop  is  greatly  increased  and  supplies 
of  cottonseed  oil  are  unusually  large,  takings  of  peanuts  by  crushers 
should  be  fairly  large. 

Improved  consumer  incomes  have  apparently  resulted  in  a  higher 
level  of  consumption  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products.  A  further 
increase  in  consumer  demand  is  likely  in  1937. 

DRY  BEANS 

The  supply  of  dry  beans  from  the  1936  crop  is  much  below  the  aver- 
age because  of  a  smaller  yield  in  the  pea  bean  area,  because  acreage 
was  somewhat  below  average,  and  because  consumption  increased 
during  last  year.  Prices  advanced  during  the  summer  and  probably 
will  remain  well  above  the  average  of  recent  years  during  most  of  the 
current  marketing  season. 

These  high  prices  may  encourage  planting  of  an  acreage  in  1937 
large  enough  to  bring  a  considerable  decline  in  prices.  Even  a  slight 
increase  in  acreage  would,  with  average  yields,  produce  an  average 
crop  in  1937.  However,  in  view  of  the  probable  small  carry-over  and 
of  the  increase  in  demand  for  beans,  some  expansion  is  probably 
justified.  Increases  in  acreages  of  the  Pea,  Great  Northern,  and 
Pinto  types  appear  justified,  but  there  is  danger  of  overpianting. 

TREE  NUTS 

Consumption  of  tree  nuts  increased  for  the  second  year  in  1936. 
Further  increases  may  be  expected  with  further  increases  in  consumers' 
incomes. 

Growers  will  receive  higher  prices  for  the  1936  crop  than  those 
received  in  1935.  The  pecan,  almond,  and  Persian  (English)  walnut 
crops  were  all  substantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Tree-nut  production  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  in  1937. 
Further  increases  in  consumption  of  cashew  nuts  are  expected. 
Almond  consumption  will  probably  continue  to  decline.  Pecans  are 
still  offering  keen  competition  for  other  nuts,  particularly  walnuts, 
and  this  trend  will  probably  continue. 


Feed  Crops 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  and 
kinds  of  livestock  now  on  farms  is  about  the  same  as  at  this  time  in 
1934  but  about  one-fourth  less  than  in  1935  and  also  about  one-fourth 
below  the  1928-32  average. 

The  total  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  January 
.1,  1937,  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  (In  com- 
puting animal  units  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  quantities  of 
grain  consumed  by  the  different  kinds  of  livestock.  Thus,  one  hog  is 
equivalent  to  a  large  number  of  chickens,  etc.)  There  will  probably 
be  fewer  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  but 
more  hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens. 

Shortage  in  present  feed  supplies  is  primarily  in  grain.  Production 
of  corn  this  season  is  about  equal  to  that  in  1934.  Oat  production, 
although  somewhat  larger  than  in  1934,  is  around  400  million  bushels 
below  the  average  production.  Barley  production  is  slightly  larger 
than  in  1934  but  also  far  below  the  average.  Outturn  of  grain  sor- 
ghums will  be  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  in  1934  but  will  be  the 
smallest  in  any  year  except  1934  for  many  years. 

Farmers  have  used  more  of  their  available  supplies  of  feed  grains 
between  July  1  and  October  1  this  year  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1934.  An  increase  of  150  million  bushels  in  the  quantity  of  oats 
fed  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  50  million  bushels  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  fed. 

Corn  Imports  to  Increase*. 

Imports  of  corn  from  Argentina  will  help  offset  the  severe  shortage 
of  feed  grains.  It  is  expected  that  imports  in  the  1936-37  season 
(October-September)  will  exceed  the  26  million  bushels  imported  from 
Argentina  in  1934-35.  Total  imports  of  corn  in  1934-35  were  37 
million  bushels.  Expected  larger  imports  from  Argentina  will  be 
caused  by  the  larger  crop  in  Argentina  and  the  very  high  prices  in  the 
United  States.  Though  imports  are  expected  to  be  large  in  compari- 
son with  average  years,  they  will  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
total  corn  utilization  in  this  country.  In  1934-35  imports  were  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  small  crop  harvested  in  1934.  Corn  imports 
will  supplement  domestic  corn  mainly  in  coastal  regions  where  it  is 
used  mostly  as  poultry  and  dairy  feed. 

Commercial  demand  for  feed  grains  in  the  coming  year  in  general 
will  be  strong.  Commercial  utilization  of  barley  for  malt  and  corn 
for  wet-process  grinding  and  alcoholic  products  has  increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.  Although  supported  by  strong  demand,  corn 
products  will  meet  with  increased  competition  from  substitute  prod- 
ucts as  the  marketing  year  advances.  It  is  probable  that  commercial 
utilization  of  corn  in  the  1936-37  marketing  year  will  be  less  than  in 
the  previous  year  but  larger  than  it  was  following  the  1934  drought. 
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EFFECT  OF  1936  DROUGHT  ON  FEED  PRODUCTION 
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Figure  13. — This  map  gives  a  quick  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  1936  drought  on  feed 
production  in  different  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  northern  Great  Plains  area  was 
hardest  hit  by  the  drought. 

Unfavorable  Feeding  Ratios. 

With  feed-grain  supplies  extremely  short  and  prices  unusually  high, 
livestock  feeding  ratios  will  be  generally  unfavorable  to  feeding  during 
the  coming  winter  and  early  spring.  Later  in  the  year  these  ratios 
probably  will  shift  so  as  to  be  more  favorable  to  feeding,  unless  1936 
should  be  followed  by  another  year  of  severe  drought.  If  feed-grain 
production  in  1937  is  near  average,  a  greater-than-normal  seasonal 
decline  in  prices  may  be  expected  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937.  In 
years  following  severe  droughts,  such  as  that  of  1936,  corn  prices 
usually  decline  more  than  average  from  December  to  the  next 
November. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  barley  acreage  will  be  increased  in 
the  spring  of  1937  in  order  to  meet  the  acute  need  for  grain  before  the 
corn  harvest.  Because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agricultural-conservation  program  for  1937,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
large  an  acreage  of  oats  farmers  will  plant.  The  definite  tendency  of 
farmers  to  increase  corn  acreage  following  years  of  severe  drought 
indicates  some  expansion  in  1937. 

HAY 

Although  feed-grain  supplies  are  much  below  average  the  supply 
of  hay  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  (hay-consuming  units  com- 
puted similar  to  feed-grain  consuming  units)  is  about  one-third 
greater  than  in  1934  and  only  5  percent  less  than  the  1928-32  average. 
The  hay  crop  in  1936  was  unusually  small  but  was  offset  by  a  large 
carry-over   from   the    1935   crop.     There   are   fewer   hay-consuming 
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animals  on  farms  than  there  were  a  year  earlier.  This  also  helps  to 
offset  the  short  production. 

On  the  average,  the  quality  of  hay  produced  in  1936  is  above  that 
of  recent  years  and  materially  above  the  1935  crop. 

Supplies  of  surplus  hay  are  more  evenly  distributed  this  year  than 
in  1934.  For  this  reason  it  probably  will  not  be  necessary  to  ship 
hay  into  drought  areas  as  an  emergency  measure — at  least  not  as 
extensively  as  in  1934.  But  there  will  be  considerable  demand  for 
commercial  hay  throughout  the  drought  areas  especially  if  these  areas 
should  experience  a  severe  winter. 

Present  Acreage  Ample. 

By  next  spring  hay  reserves  may  be  about  as  low  as  in  the  spring 
of  1935.  The  present  acreage  of  hay  is  sufficient  under  normal  con- 
ditions, however,  to  produce  an  ample  crop  of  hay  in  1937.  The 
damage  to  new  seedings  by  drought  has  now  been  partly  offset  by 
more  favorable  weather  conditions.  Local  hay  shortages  may  be 
largely  offset  in  1937  by  increased  plantings  of  small  grains,  legumes, 
and  other  emergency  crops  for  hay  and  forage. 

The  larger  supplies  of  hay,  which  will  result  from  the  increased 
attention  to  production  of  hay  and  forage  under  the  agricultural-con- 
servation program,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  shift  from  grain  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  nutritious  forage  in  feeding  rations  if  the  larger 
forage  supplies  are  to  be  efficiently  utilized.  Only  hay  of  high  qual- 
ity cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  properly  cured  to  prevent 
loss  of  feeding  value  can  be  used  to  supplant  grain  in  the  ration  while 
maintaining  gains  in  weight  or  rate  of  production  in  the  dairy  herd. 

Hay  prices  this  fall  are  well  above  prices  of  a  year  ago  but  are  lower 
than  they  were  following  the  1934  drought.  Hay  prices  during  the 
coming  feeding  season  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  weather  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  believed  that  they  will  average  as  high  as  in  1934-35. 
Prices  for  the  1934  crop  reached  their  peak  in  February  1935  and 
declined  after  that  partly  because  of  lessened  demand  due  to  milder 
weather. 

PASTURES 

Damage  to  pastures  by  the  drought  in  1936  was  about  as  great  as 
in  1934.  By  midsummer,  pastures  in  much  of  the  important  dairy 
area  were  more  severly  affected  than  in  1934,  but  in  the  beef -cattle 
and  sheep  areas  they  were  not  as  poor  as  in  1934. 

The  recovery  of  pastures  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  began  about 
a  month  later  this  year  than  in  1934.  At  present,  pastures  are  gen- 
erally poorest  in  the  Great  Plains  region  and  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
From  Kansas  and  Missouri  southward  recent  rains  should  bring  suffi- 
cient growth  of  fall-sown  grains  to  supply  a  considerable  acreage  of 
supplementary  grazing  this  fall  and  next  spring. 

The  soil-conservation  program  has  fostered  an  increased  acreage  of 
pastures  and  has  encouraged  improvement  of  pastures  through  use  of 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizers.  The  increase  in  acreage  and  in 
the  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  has  not  resulted  in  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  pastures  because  of  drought  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  2  of  the  last  3  years.  During  the  next  few  years  the  existing 
permanent  pastures  may  not  supply  quite  their  usual  quantity  of 
feed   because   of   the   deterioration   brought  on   by   severe  drought. 
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PASTURE  CONDITION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1936 


Fisure  14. — Pasture  condition  for  different  areas  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by 
crop  reporters  on  September  1,  1936,  is  shown  in  this  map.  Compare  this  map  with 
the  one  on  feed  production  to  set  a  picture  of  total  livestock  feed  available  this  year. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  however,  will  probably  lead  to 
better  treatment  of  pastures.  Farmers  may  also  make  supplementary 
seedings  of  permanent  and  annual  pastures  so  that  about  the  usual 
total  supply  of  pastures  will  be  available,  unless  weather  conditions 
are  again  unfavorable. 

Condition  of  ranges  in  the  Western  States  early  this  fall  was  poorer 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1923,  with  the  exception  of  1934. 
Recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  1934  and  1936  droughts  will  be  slower 
in  the  range  areas  than  in  the  general-farming  areas  where  pastures 
can  be  more  readily  reseeded  or  supplemented  by  annual  pastures. 

COMMERCIAL  FEEDSTUFFS 

The  supply  of  commercial  feedstuffs  per  grain-consuming  animal 
unit  will  probably  be  about  10  percent  larger  in  this  feeding  season 
than  in  the  previous  season  and  larger  than  the  1928  to  1932  average. 
Supplies  of  wheat  feeds  will  be  slightly  below  the  1928  to  1932  average 
supply,  and  supplies  of  high-prctein  feeds  will  be  somewhat  above  the 
5-year  average.  Supplies  of  both  kinds  of  feeds  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

It  is  estimated  in  trade  reports  that  about  50  million  gallons  of 
molasses  will  be  available  for  livestock  feeding.  It  is  reported  that 
large  quantities  are  being  fed  in  roidwestern  feed  lots.  Cottonseed- 
cake  and  meal  supplies  will  be  above  1935  and  1934  supplies.  Soy- 
bean cake  and  meal  will  be  somewhat  scarcer  than  in  1935,  but  nearly 
twice  as  large  a  quantity  will  be  on  hand  as  was  available  in  1934. 
Linseed-cake  and  meal  supplies  are  about  the  same  as  in  1934  and 
somewhat  less  than  in  1935.  Gluten  feed  and  meal  are  more  plentiful 
than  in  1934  and  about  the  same  as  in  1935. 


Livestock   and   Livestock  Products 

Livestock  producers  look  forward  to  high  feed  costs  in  the  early  part 
of  1937  because  of  greatly  reduced  crop  yields  in  1936.  If  growing 
conditions  are  normal  in  1937,  feed  prices  will  probably  decline  later  in 
the  year. 

Livestock  producers  have  been  in  a  less  favorable  position  than 
cash-grain  and  hay  producers  in  the  last  few  years  because  of  the  small 
supplies  and  high  prices  of  feeds.  If  crop  conditions  in  the  next  few 
years  are  about  average,  this  situation  will  be  reversed,  with  livestock 
producers  relatively  better  off  than  cash-grain  and  hay  producers. 

Total  meat  supplies  in  1936  were  about  average  and  much  above  the 
total  for  1935.  The  proportion  of  beef  and  veal  continued  large  and 
that  of  hog  products  small.  Meat  supplies  in  1937  will  be  smaller 
than  in  1936  because  of  reduced  slaughter  of  all  classes  of  livestock 
except  sheep.  Consumer  demand  for  meats  will  probably  continue  to 
increase.  The  general  level  of  livestock  and  meat  prices  will  be  the 
highest  since  1930,  at  least. 

Even  though  feed  production  will  probably  be  greater  in  the  next  3 
years  than  it  has  been  in  the  last  3  years,  the  resulting  increase  in 
livestock  production  will  not  be  reflected  in  a  total  slaughter  supply 
equal  to  the  average  of  1930  to  1934,  before  1940.  This  prospect  for 
reduced  supplies  of  meat  animals  in  the  next  few  years  is  based  mainly 
on  the  low  level  of  hog  production. 

That  is  the  general  picture  for  livestock  producers.  We  turn  now 
to  the  different  kinds  of  livestock. 

HOGS 

In  many  respects  the  outlook  for  hog  producers  for  1937  is  similar 
to  that  which  confronted  them  in  1935.  The  short  supply  of  corn 
from  the  preceding  corn  crop  is  the  major  factor  now  as  it  was  2  years 
ago. 

Supplies  of  hogs  for  the  marketing  year  which  began  October  1, 
1936,  will  be  considerably  larger  than  for  either  of  the  2  previous 
marketing  years  but  much  smaller  than  any  other  post-war  year  and 
probably  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1913-14. 

Slaughter  supplies  for  1936-37  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  pigs 
farrowed  in  the  calendar  year  1936.  The  spring  pig  crop  of  1936 
was  about  30  percent  larger  than  that  of  1935.  In  June  1936,  hog 
producers  indicated  that  they  would  increase  the  number  of  sows  to 
farrow  in  the  fall  by  about  14  percent  over  the  previous  year,  But 
when  the  drought  bore  down  with  terrific  pressure  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  through  the  summer,  farmers  were  forced  to  change  their 
intentions.  Producers  marketed  many  bred  sows  that  would  have 
farrowed  later  in  the  year.  Market  receipts  of  packing  sows  increased 
greatly  in  July,  August,  and  early  September.  The  proportion 
of  sows  in  the  slaughter  supply  during  these  months  was  the  largest  in 
15  years  of  record.  Indications  in  June  were  for  a  fall  pig  crop  of 
around  26  million  head.  It  is  now  estimated  that  not  more  than  19 
or  20  million  pigs  will  be  saved  from  this  crop. 
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HOGS  SLAUGHTERED  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 
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Fisure  15. — Hog  slaughter  decreased  sharply  in  the  last  two  marketing  years  (October- 
September)  with  the  biggest  decrease  coming  in  the  summer  of  1935.  Slaughter  for  the 
entire  marketing  year  1936-37  will  be  larger  than  in  1935-36  but  will  be  much  smaller 
than  the  average,  particularly  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Smaller  Sprins  Pig  Crop  Expected. 

As  in  1934,  drought  conditions  this  year  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  for  the  following  year.  Short 
corn  supplies  and  an  unfavorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  will  cause 
farmers  to  curtail  breeding  for  the  1937  spring  pig  crop. 

The  effect  of  short  corn  supplies  and  an  unfavorable  feeding  ratio 
is  not  only  reflected  in  breeding  operations  but  also  in  feeding  opera- 
tions. During  the  greater  part  of  the  1936-37  marketing  year,  hogs 
will  probably  be  marketed  at  lighter-than-average  weights,  so  the 
total  supply  of  pork  and  lard  will  decrease  relatively  more  than  the 
actual  number  of  hogs  slaughtered. 

The  marketing  of  hogs  much  earlier  than  usual  because  of  short 
feed  supplies  will  result  in  a  distribution  of  hog  slaughter  during  the 
1936-37  marketing  year,  greatly  different  from  average  years  but 
similar  in  general  pattern  to  that  of  1934-35  and  other  years  of  short 
corn  crops.  Slaughter  during  the  first  3  months,  October  to  Decem- 
ber, will  be  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  total  for  the  market- 
ing year.  It  will  also  be  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  total  for 
the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year. 

In  most  years  slaughter  in  the  second  quarter  is  about  equal  to 
slaughter  in  the  first  quarter,  but  this  year  it  will  be  much  smaller 
than  in  the  first  quarter.  Slaughter  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  will  be  a  small er-than-usual  proportion  of  the  year's  total.  The 
average  weight  of  hogs  sent  to  market  during  both  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  marketing  year  will  be  lighter  than  in  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  preceding  year  and  below  average.  The 
largest  difference  will  be  during  the  first  quarter.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  decrease  in  weights  will  be  less  marked. 
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Hog  prices  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  volume  of  marketings,  but 
also  by  storage  stocks  of  hog  products,  domestic  consumer  demand, 
and  foreign  demand. 

Storage  Stocks  Increase. 

Storage  stocks  of  pork  at  the  beginning  of  this  marketing  year  are 
smaller  than  average  but  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  a  reflection  of  relatively  large  slaughter  of  hogs 
in  September  and  October.  Since  hog  slaughter  during  the  winter 
months  will  be  larger  than  in  the  previous  winter,  stocks  of  pork  on 
March  1,  1937,  will  probably  be  much  larger  than  the  small  stocks  on 
hand  March  1,  1936. 

The  carry-over  of  lard  into  the  new  season  is  relatively  large.  Yields 
of  lard  from  hogs  killed  during  the  winter,  however,  will  be  less  than 
usual. 

A  strong  storage  demand  for  both  pork  and  lard  is  expected  this 
winter  because  of  the  expected  short  supply  of  hogs  next  summer. 

Small  Exports. 

Exports  of  hog  products  in  1935  and  1936  were  the  smallest  in  many 
years.  Exports  of  both  pork  and  lard  have  been  decreasing  since 
about  1925  because  of  expanding  production  in  Europe  and  restrict- 
ions on  imports  by  European  countries.  The  further  sharp  decreases 
in  1935  and  1936  resulted  primarily  from  greatly  reduced  production 
of  hogs  in  this  country. 

During  the  last  12  months  some  foreign  countries  have  relaxed  their 
import  restrictions  on  hog  products,  especially  lard.  The  principal 
factor  tending  to  prevent  any  large  increase  in  exports  from  this  coun- 
try next  year  will  be  the  high  prices  of  hog  products  in  this  country 
resulting  from  the  continued  shortage  of  hog  supplies. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  exports  of  hog  products  is  not  bright. 
General  improvement  in  world  business  conditions  will  no  doubt  help 
foreign  demand  for  hog  products,  but  increases  in  United  States 
exports  are  contingent  upon  an  expansion  in  production  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  little  likelihood  that  we  will  ever  return  to  pre-depres- 
sion  export  levels. 

Higher  Hog  Prices. 

Hog  prices  in  the  1936-37  marketing  year  probably  will  average 
about  the  same  as,  or  slightly  higher  than,  in  1935-36,  but  seasonal 
changes  in  prices  will  be  somewhat  different.  Although  the  total  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  will  be  greater  than  in  the  previous  year 
the  effect  of  the  increased  supplies  on  prices  will  be  offset  by  further 
improvement  in  consumer  demand.  Strong  storage  demand  for  hog- 
products  during  the  winter,  reduced  supplies  of  beef  cattle,  and  a  strong 
demand  for  brood  sows  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937,  will  be 
strengthening  factors  in  the  hog-price  situation. 

The  seasonal  rise  in  hog  prices  from  now  until  late  March  or  early 
April  probably  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  usual.  If  corn  pros- 
pects are  favorable  in  1937,  it  is  likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  sows 
will  be  held  for  breeding  next  summer  and  that  the  number  marketed 
at  that  time  will  be  small.  A  further  advance  in  hog  prices  during  the 
summer  is  probable  with  prices  reaching  the  highest  level  for  the 
marketing  year  in  the  later  summer  or  early  fall. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 

Beef  cattle  for  market  may  be  grouped  into  two  broad  classifications: 
Well-finished  cattle,  grading  Good,  Choice,  and  Prime,  and  unfinished 
cattle,  grading  from  Medium  down.  Prices  of  these  two  classifications 
of  cattle  fluctuate  somewhat  differently  through  the  year.  Common 
and  Medium  cattle  bulk  largest  on  the  livestock  markets  and  are 
cheapest  in  the  last  4  or  5  months  of  the  year.  Well-finished  cattle 
usually  reach  their  peak  in  numbers  some  time  in  the  late  summer  and 
prices  are  usually  highest  in  the  late  fall. 

Total  numbers  of  all  cattle,  including  milk  stock,  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  beginning  of  1937  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier.  They  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  unusually  large 
number  on  hand  January  1,  1934.  The  decrease  in  numbers  since 
early  1934  has  been  largely  in  those  areas  most  severely  affected  by 
the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  Cattle  numbers  will  probably 
increase  in  the  next  few  years  as  herds  are  rebuilt  in  drought  areas. 

Although  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1937  will  be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,  they  will  be  large  enough  to  furnish  a  slaughter 
supply  of  cattle  and  calves  equal  to  the  average  from  1924  to  1933, 
without  causing  a  further  decrease  in  cattle  numbers. 

Cattle  Slaughter  to  be  Reduced. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  1937,  however,  is  certain  to  be  much  smaller 
than  in  1936  when  the  total  number  of  both  cattle  and  calves  killed 
was  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  The  distribution  of  this  slaughter 
supply  with  respect  to  kinds  and  grades  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  the  average  and  may  approximate  roughly  the  distribution 
in  1935. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  supplies  and  the  high  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  concentrates,  the  number  of  grain-finished  cattle  in  the  1937 
slaughter  supply  will  be  relatively  small.  The  reduction  in  cattle 
feeding  will  be  mainly  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  especially  those  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  corn  crop  was  most  severely  dam- 
aged. Some  increase  in  feeding  is  probable  in  most  of  the  Western 
States,  and  other  local  areas  outside  the  Corn  Belt  may  show  in- 
creases. 

Although  the  number  of  cattle  grain  finished  in  the  Corn  Belt  in 
1937  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  1936,  a  large  number  will  probably 
be  fed  on  hay  and  roughage  and  limited  quantities  of  grain.  Many 
of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  while  short  on  corn,  have  fairly  large  supplies 
of  corn  silage,  corn  stover,  and  hay.  Such  feed  supplies  usually  can 
best  be  used  in  roughing  cattle  through  the  winter. 

Costs  of  feeding  cattle  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring  will 
be  much  higher  than  they  were  in  either  of  the  last  2  years.  Large 
profits  were  made  by  cattle  feeders  in  1935,  but  returns  were  generally 
unprofitable  during  most  of  1936.  Prices  of  unfinished  cattle  are 
much  higher  than  they  were  2  years  ago  and  feed  costs  are  somewhat 
higher.  Feed  costs  are  much  above  last  year's  levels  and  prices  of 
unfinished  cattle  are  slightly  lower.  Cattle  prices  in  1937  will  have 
to  be  considerably  above  1936  levels  for  cattle  feeding  to  be  profitable. 

Cattle  Imports  Increase. 

Imports  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  were 
nearly  30  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935, 
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CATTLE  AND  CALVES  SLAUGHTERED  UNDER  FEDERAL 
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Figure  16. — Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  reach  the  largest  total  on  record  in  1936, 
according  to  estimates  made  in  the  fall.  A  decrease  from  this  heavy  slaughter  is 
expected  in  1937.  Government  slaughter  in  1934,  1935,  1936  is  excluded  from  these 
figures. 

but  they  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1929,  when  import  duties 
were  lower  and  domestic  cattle  prices  were  higher.  The  increase  in 
cattle  imports  in  1936  has  been  entirely  in  cattle  weighing  700  pounds 
and  over,  on  which  the  duty  was  lowered  under  the  Canadian  trade 
agreement:  It  is  probable  that  imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  would 
have  increased  in  1936  even  if  the  duty  had  not  been  changed.  Cattle 
feeding  was  expanded  in  Canada  last  year  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  increase  in  cattle  imports  appears  large,  all 
imports  of  live  cattle,  calves,  and  canned,  fresh,  and  frozen  beef, 
converted  to  live-weight  equivalents,  were  equal  to  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  slaughter  in  this  country  during  that  period. 

Higher  Cattle  Prices. 

In  the  last  half  of  1937  prices  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  advance 
further  over  the  1936  level  than  in  the  first  half.  Stronger  consumer 
demand  for  meats,  i educed  supplies  of  hogs,  and  stronger  demand  for 
breeding  stock  will  help  lift  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  throughout 
1937. 

If  crop  production  and  pasture  conditions  in  1937  are  fairly  normal, 
a  strong  demand  for  replacement  stock  of  all  kinds  will  probably 
develop.  This  demand  will  be  most  pronounced  in  areas  where  cattle 
numbers  were  sharply  reduced  in  1934  and  1936.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  strengthen  prices  of  cows  and  heifers. 

The  outlook  for  cattle  producers  is  favorable  during  the  next  2 
years.  Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  either  1935 
or  1936  and  hog  supplies  will  be  much  smaller  than  average.  It  is 
especially  favorable  for  those  cattlemen  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  those  in  the  Southern  States  who  have  not  been  forced  to  sacrifice 
their  herds  during  the  droughts. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAMB  CROP 
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Figure  1  7. — The  bars  in  this  chart  show  the  United  States  lamb  crop  since  1 925.     The  1 936 
crop  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

The  effect  of  the  1936  drought  on  the  sheep  industry  was  less  adverse 
than  the  effect  of  the  1934  drought.  This  year  only  a  small  part  of 
the  western  sheep  region  was  included  in  the  drought  area.  Nearly 
all  of  it  was  in  the  severe  drought  area  in  1934.  Numbers  of  sheep 
on  farms  January  1,  1937,  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  on 
January  1,  1936.  Over  the  next  few  years  the  trend  of  sheep  numbers 
will  probably  be  down. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1936  was  9  percent  larger  than  the  1935  crop. 
All  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  western  sheep  States.  The  in- 
creased lamb  crop  resulted  mainly  from  a  larger  number  of  lambs 
saved  per  100  ewes,  as  the  increase  in  number  of  breeding  ewes  was 
less  than  2  percent.  Unfavorable  weather  and  poor  crop  and  pasture 
conditions  delayed  the  marketing  of  the  1936  lamb  crop.  As  a  result, 
slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  from  the  new  crop  did  not  begin  to  increase 
over  a  year  earlier  until  September.  Lambs  this  year  have  not  been 
in  as  good  condition  as  a  year  earlier  and  there  has  been  a  greater 
proportion  of  lambs  in  feeder  flesh  in  market  supplies. 

Supplies  of  slaughter  lambs  from  December  to  April  depend  mostly 
on  the  number  of  lambs  moving  into  feed  lots  before  December  1. 
Information  available  at  the  end  of  October  did  not  give  any  definite 
indication  whether  lamb  feeding  would  be  larger  or  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Feed  supplies  are  comparatively  abundant  and  low 
priced  in  most  of  the  western  sheep  States,  including  Texas.  Many 
more  lambs  will  be  fed  in  these  States  than  were  fed  last  year.  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  and  South  Dakota  are  the  exceptions. 

The  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  will  feed  fewer  lambs  this  year 
than  last,  but  the  eastern  portion  may  have  as  many  as  or  more  than 
it  did  a  year  ago. 

With  wool  prices  higher  than  they  were  a  year  earlier,  consumer 
demand  for  meats  stronger  than  it  was  then,  and  no  great  increase,  if 
any,  in  supplies  of  fed  lambs  from  December  to  April,  prices  will  prob- 
ably average  at  least  as  high  as  they  did  last  year. 
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WOOL 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  1936  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1935. 
Total  wool  supplies  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  September  1936  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  when  they  were  the  smallest  for  sev- 
eral years.  Supplies  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  are  also  below 
average. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  was 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  but  larger  than  for  other  recent  years. 
Mill  consumption  in  most  other  important  wool-consuming  countries 
has  been  large  in  1936. 

Stocks  of  wool  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries  will  be  much  below 
average  on  April  1,  1937.  This  should  lend  strength  to  wool  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  consumption  of  wool  by  domestic  mills  may  not  be 
as  large  in  1937  as  it  has  been  in  1936. 

Domestic  wool  production  fluctuates  about  in  line  with  sheep 
numbers,  and  numbers  on  January  1, 1937,  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  on  January  1, 1936. 

Imports  of  apparel  wool  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  were  75  million 
pounds  compared  with  14  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1935. 
The  sharp  increase  was  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  margin  of  domestic 
prices  over  foreign  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1935  and  early  1936. 
With  mill  consumption  of  wool  likely  to  be  considerably  smaller  in 
1936  than  in  1935  and  with  wool  production  only  slightly  smaller, 
imports  in  the  first  half  of  1937  at  least  will  probably  not  be  as  lar°:e  as 
in  1936. 

MOHAIR 

The  improvement  in  the  mohair  situation,  which  started  in  the  first 
half  of  1935,  continued  through  1936.  This  improvement  was  evi- 
denced by  higher  prices  for  mohair,  a  high  rate  of  consumption,  reduc- 
tion in  surplus  stocks,  lower  production  costs,  and  higher  values  of 
goats.  During  the  last  2  yeais  wool  manufacturers  used  large  quan- 
tities of  mohair  in  wool  fabrics.  Now  that  mohair  prices  are  much 
higher  relative  to  wool  prices  than  they  were  in  1935,  consumption  of 
mohair  will  probably  be  more  dependent  upon  activity  of  regular 
mohair  manufacturers  than  in  either  1935  or  1936.  As  a  result  of 
present  high  prices  of  mohair  and  favorable  feed  conditions  in  the 
leading  mohair-producing  States,  the  number  of  Angora  goats  will 
probably  tend  to  increase. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  economic  position 
of  the  dairy  industry  is  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  Dairy 
products  produced  in  the  United  States  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
sumed entirely  within  the  borders  of  this  country,  and  our  imports 
of  dairy  products  are  relatively  small.  The  increase  in  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  in  prospect  for  1937,  therefore,  is  a  favorable  sign 
for  the  dairy  industry. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  January  1,  1937,  is  expected  to 
be  down  nearly  to  25  million  head,  or  lower  than  in  any  January  since 
1932.    A  large  reduction  in  dairy -cattle  numbers  took  place  in  1934 
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and  early  1935,  and  a  further  though  smaller  reduction  took  place  in 
1936.  Dairy  herds  will  probably  continue  to  be  closely  culled  until 
new  grass  is  available.  Milk  cows  are  not  high  in  price  compared 
with  other  livestock,  and  if  feed  costs  are  high,  farmers  are  not  likely 
to  raise  an  unusually  large  number  of  heifer  calves  for  dairy  purposes 
in  the  spring  of  1937.  The  number  raised  will  probably  not  be  much 
greater  than  needed  for  replacement  of  aged  cows.  Thus  it  will 
probably  be  2  or  3  years  before  the  number  of  milking  cows  shows 
any  material  increase. 

Milk  Production  to  Decrease. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  feed,  milk  production  per  cow  this  winter 
and  early  spring  will^ probably  average  below  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934-35.  Total 
production  of  milk  through  the  winter  will  probably  be  considerably 
less  than  in  1935-36.  Production  during  the  summer  of  1937  will 
depend  mainly  on  pasture  conditions. 

Prices  of  milk  and  butterf  at  during  the  winter  will  probably  average 
low  in  relation  to  feed  costs  and  to  prices  for  meat  animals.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Midwest  the  relationship  between  butterfat  prices 
and  hog  and  cattle  prices  is  important  in  determining  milk  production. 
With  hog  and  cattle  prices  likely  to  be  high  in  relation  to  butterfat 
during  the  coming  winter,  some  decline  in  milk  production  in  that 
area  is  possible. 

High  Butter  Prices. 

Butter  prices  will  probably  average  the  highest  in  7  or  8  years 
during  the  coming  winter.  Butter  production  during  the  summer 
was  unusually  low  and  prospects  are  for  low  production  during  the 
winter.  If  pastures  are  about  normal  in  the  spring,  prices  may  show 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.  But  even  though  summer 
production  in  1937  may  be  fairly  large,  prices  will  probably  be  higher 
than  in  any  other  summer  since  1930  with  the  exception  of  1936.  By 
that  time,  also,  the  relation  of  feed  prices  to  butter  prices  may  be 
more  favorable  to  feeding  dairy  cows. 

Since  last  June  fluid-milk  prices  have  increased.  With  prospects 
for  high  prices  of  butter  and  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
cities,  milk  prices  will  probably  be  maintained  and  even  increased. 
During  the  summer  of  1937,  however,  fluid-milk  prices  may  weaken 
temporarily  if  production  increases.  During  the  depression,  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  declined,  especially  in  industrial  areas.  This 
decline  has  been  halted,  and  there  was  a  3-percent  increase  in  1935 
over  1934.     Consumption  in  1936  probably  increased  further. 

!ce-Cream  Consumption  Up. 

Consumption  of  ice  cream  was  likewise  greatly  reduced  by  the 
depression.  But  reports  from  manufacturers  indicate  that  ice-cream 
production  in  1936  will  only  be  10  or  15  percent  less  than  in  1929, 
compared  with  more  than  40  percent  less  in  1933.  The  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  is  for  higher  production  and  consumption  of  ice  cream. 

Consumption  of  evaporated  milk,  contrary  to  the  trends  of  fluid 
milk  and  ice  cream,  increased  during  the  depression.  This  increase 
has  been  maintained  during  the  recovery  period,  and  consumption 
probably  will  continue  upward  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  probable  short  supplies  of  meats  during  the  next  year  or  two 
will  help  maintain  a  strong  demand  for  cheese.     In  the  first  7  months 
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Figure  18. — Milk  production  per  cow  is  heaviest  in  the  early  summer.  Production  is 
expected  to  be  lower  than  in  1936  during  early  1937.  These  figures  are  as  of  the 
first  of  the  month  and  are  for  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents. 

of  1936  production  of  cheese  was  13  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  highest  on  record  for  those  months. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  the  first  7  months  of  1936  was 
3  percent  less  than  in  that  period  of  1935.  With  greater  consumption 
of  fluid  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  and  a  continued  high  production 
of  cheese  and  evaporated  milk,  production  of  creamery  butter  this 
winter  will  probably  be  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  winter. 
In  other  words,  more  of  the  total  milk  supply  will  be  diverted  into 
products  other  than  butter  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 

Storage  Stocks  Low. 

Storage  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  products  usually  reach  their 
high  point  in  September.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  low  rate  of 
production,  stocks  in  September  1936  were  the  lowest  in  many  years 
and  were  more  than  30  percent  below  the  large  stocks  on  hand  a  year 
earlier. 

Cheese  imports  were  20  percent  larger  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936 
than  they  were  in  the  first  8  months  of  1935.  Considering  present 
high  prices  for  cheese  in  this  country,  it  seems  probable  that  total 
cheese  imports  during  the  coming  winter  may  exceed  those  of  recent 
years.  Imports  of  cream  continue  negligible.  In  the  important 
world  markets  butter  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Domestic  prices  are  much  higher.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
imports  this  winter  will  be  larger  than  in  the  last  winter,  especially 
with  prospects  for  low  production.  Imports  of  butter  into  this 
country  from  European  countries  can  take  place  when  prices  at  New 
York  are  as  much  as  11  or  12  cents  above  London  quotations.  The 
American  tariff  is  14  cents  per  pound  but  the  British  Government 
levies  a  duty  of  about  3.4  cents  per  pound  on  all  non-Empire  butter. 
Thus  while  New  Zealand  or  Australian  exporters  must  wait  for  a 
14-cent  differential,  others  can  profitably  ship  with  a  differential  3  or  4 
cents  less. 
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CHICKENS  AND  EGGS 

Commercial  hatchings  of  chicks  in  1936  were  about  one-fourth 
larger  than  in  1935.  This  increase  was  general  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  increase  was  caused  by  a  more  favorable  relationship 
between  feed  costs  and  egg  prices  in  the  hatching  season  and  by 
larger  flocks  on  hand  than  in  1935. 

This  larger  hatching  of  chicks  was  partly  reflected  in  a  10-percent 
increase  in  chickens  and  young  chickens  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1,  1936. 
The  total  number  of  chickens  per  farm  flock  on  October  1  was  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  Available  for  marketing  among  these  chickens 
on  farms  was  a  larger  proportion  of  nonlaying  birds  than  was  on  hand 
a  year  earlier.  Mature  hens,  the  other  main  source  of  winter  receipts 
of  poultry,  were  5  percent  below  the  number  in  flocks  on  that  date  in 

1935.  A  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  these  hens  will  probably  be 
sold,  however,  since  more  pullets  are  available  for  replacement  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Poultry  Marketings  Larger. 

Because  of  both  the  large  numbers  of  chickens  on  farms  and  the 
drought  which  cut  feed  supplies,  receipts  of  poultry  during  the  heavy 
marketing  period,  September  to  January,  will  probably  be  greatly 
increased  over  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  in 
September  at  the  four  principal  markets  were  nearly  30  percent  greater 
than  in  September  1935. 

Storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  September  1  were  the  largest  on 
record  for  that  month.  These  large  stocks  reflect  both  heavy  market- 
ings in  the  late  summer  and  the  belief  that  supplies  will  be  short  in  the 
spring.  It  is  expected  that  stocks  will  continue  large  and  that  they 
will  be  on  a  record  level  in  January  1937.  Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  are 
a  main  source  of  supply  during  the  spring. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  marketings  of  poultry  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1936  represents  marketings  that  ordinarily  would 
come  later  in  the  year,  marketings  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  will 
probably  be  smaller  than  they  were  in  1936. 

Poultry  prices  ordinarily  decline  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
reaching  their  lowest  levels  in  December.  A  rise  follows  which  reaches 
its  high  point  in  the  late  spring.  Prices  have  been  falling  faster  than 
usual  in  the  last  half  of  1936  and  will  probably  continue  downward 
until  midwinter.  Because  of  the  large  storage  stocks  it  is  believed 
that  poultry  prices  in  the  spring  of  1937  will  be  lower  than  in  the 
spring  of  1936.  The  seasonal  decline  later  in  the  year  may  not  be  as 
great  as  in  most  years. 

Commercial-hatchery  capacity  has  been  expanded  in  the  last  year. 
In  areas  where  a  severe  feed  situation  has  caused  liquidation  of  laying 
flocks,  commercial  hatcheries  will  be  called  upon  to  rebuild  flocks. 
The  commercial  hatch  in  1937  may  be  larger  than  in  1936.  This  will 
probably  be  true  even  though  the  total  hatch  may  be  less. 

The  number  of  laying  hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  October  1, 

1936,  was  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1935.  There  were  about  10 
percent  more  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age,  however,  than  a  year  earlier. 
Because  of  the  unfavorable  relationship  between  feed  and  egg  prices, 
it  is  believed  that  continued  culling  of  flocks  will  reduce  numbers  of 
laying  hens  in  farm  flocks  during  the  next  month.     By  the  beginning 
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of  the  new  year  the  number  of  layers  may  only  be  2  or  3  percent  greater 
than  the  year  before. 

Lower  Egg  Production  This  Winter. 

Unless  unusually  mild  weather  prevails  this  winter,  production  of 
eggs  per  bird  this  winter  will  probably  not  be  as  high  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  In  the  last  half  of  1937,  if  feed  crops  are  normal,  the  rate  of 
laying  may  rise  above  that  of  the  last  half  of  1936. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets  in  1936  have  been 
larger  than  in  1935.  Receipts  of  eggs  in  early  1937  are  likely  to  be 
only  slightly  above  those  of  1936.  During  the  last  half  of  1937  egg 
production  may  be  increased  and  larger  marketings  will  result. 
Stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  at  the  high  point  of  the  storage  season  on 
August  1  were  much  less  than  for  recent  years.  It  is  probable  that 
storage  stocks  will  continue  low  until  after  January  1  when  stocks 
of  shell  eggs  cease  to  be  a  major  source  of  supply. 

Egg  prices  usually  rise  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  reaching  a 
peak  in  November  or  December.  It  is  probable  that  prices  will 
follow  their  usual  course  this  winter.  Low  cold-storage  stocks  will 
help  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  prices  as  will  the  low  rate  of  current 
production.  Winter  prices,  however,  commonly  fluctuate  sharply 
owing  to  temporary  shortages  caused  by  changes  in  weather.  It 
seems  probable  that  egg  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1937  will  average 
about  the  same  or  a  little  higher  than  during  the  first  half  of  1936. 
This  is  based  partly  on  stronger  consumer  demand  and  partly  on  low 
storage  supplies  of  frozen  eggs.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  if 
production  increases,  prices  will  probably  average  less  than  in  1936. 

TURKEYS 

The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1936  is  about  one- third  larger  than 
the  number  raised  in  1935  and  even  somewhat  greater  than  the  large 
numbers  raised  in  1932  and  1933.  Commercial  hatchings  of  turkey 
poults  in  the  hatching  season  of  1936  were  almost  half  again  as  large 
as  those  of  1935. 

Practically  all  parts  of  the  country  show  increased  numbers  of 
turkeys,  the  South  Atlantic  area  alone  reporting  a  small  decrease. 

Stocks  of  turkeys  in  cold  storage  on  October  1  were  larger  than 
average.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  also  be  larger  than 
average  on  February  1  when  storage  stocks  usually  reach  their  greatest 
volume. 

The  large  number  of  turkeys  raised  this  year  means  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  birds  marketed  during  the  winter  months.  The  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  market  receipts  probably  will  not  be  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  numbers.  The  present  unfavorable  relation  of  turkey  prices 
to  feed  costs  will  tend  to  cause  birds  to  be  marketed  earlier  and  at 
lighter  weights. 

Turkey  prices  will  probably  be  low  this  year  compared  with  other 
meat  pi  ices.  Despite  increased  marketings  of  turkeys  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1936,  prices  did  not  decline  below  those  of  1935.  This  is  a 
reflection  of  the  improved  demand.  But  during  the  next  few  months 
it  is  expected  that  prices  will  reach  lower  levels  than  last  season. 

Low  turkey  prices  compared  with  feed  prices  in  the  fall  and  winter 
will  discourage  production  in  1937.  If  production  does  decline  and 
demand  increases  as  expected,  turkey  prices  will  be  higher  in  the  fall 
of  1937  than  in  1936. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES 

Horse  and  mule  numbers  have  been  declining  ever  since  the  World 
War.  It  is  expected  that  this  downward  trend  will  reach  its  low  point 
in  4  or  5  years.  The  low  point  in  the  number  of  animals  of  working 
age  will  occur  a  few  years  later.  During  the  next  few  years  prices 
of  horses  and  mules  will  probably  increase  somewhat  above  present 
prices. 

Colt  production  began  to  increase  in  1933  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  next  few  years. 

Prices  of  both  horses  and  mules  increased  considerably  in  the 
spring  of  1936.  Average  prices  in  September  were  a  little  above  those 
of  September  1935.  Demand  has  been  principally  for  young  animals, 
especially  young  mares  suitable  for  both  work  and  breeding. 

Sales  of  tractors  increased  in  1935  and  again  in  1936.  As  the 
number  of  horses  and  mules  continues  to  decline  during  the  next  few 
years,  a  further  switch  from  horses  to  tractors  is  to  be  expected.  The 
extent  to  which  tractors  displace  work  stock  in  the  next  few  years 
will  affect  both  the  prices  for  horses  and  the  number  of  animals 
needed  for  power  on  farms. 
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